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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTldjSI: 
REALITY OF CHANGE 



^ Community and junior colleges are unique institutions among 
the many different types currently engaged in postsecondary educa- 
tion. Theh- si^ecial character is a product of the extensive vafietyof 
goals they attempt to achieve and functions they attempt to serve: to 

- make opportunity for post-high school studies universally available; 
to provide those students intending to transfer to four-year institu- 

. tions an opportunity to complete the first two years of cQllege; to of- 
fer programs in occupational' and technical training; to maintain 
community seryice programs to meet selected needs.of the local com- 
munities; to serve students who for financial or educational reasons 
would not normally enter postsecondary education; and to provide 
flexible time and place arrangements for their students since the 
nu(nber currently attending part time is greater than those attending 
full time. An extensive list of more detailed objectives can be derived 

- from these broad community college goals, but the ones stated show 
the principal purposes and the variety of related activities in which 
these institutions are involved. 

The ability of community colleges to meet successfully and to 
serve adequately their multiple goals and functions has rested at least 
to some extent on their fiexibility and adaptability. They have had to 
react quickly §nd effectively to changing economic, social, technical 
and occupational conditions. Their ability to- do this- is affected by 
two important considerations: first, the types of programs they can 
initiate as well as the seryicQS they can provide are largely determined 
by how and to what extfent they are funded from public sources; and, 
second, the decisions that can be made and the speed with which they . 
can be effected are significantly.affected by the nature of the com- 
munity college decision-making i?nvironment. 

As changes in the funding and decision-piaking realms occur, 
the ability of community colleges to remajn adaptable and flexible to 
meet their multiple goals must be reexamined. By such reviews, the 
leadership of community and junior colleges can be assured of their 
institutions' capability to perform in the characteristically effective 



and flexible way of their history to date; or, if the evidence supports a 
different conclusion, thejeadership can take steps to coordinate o 
correct for new conditions, such as one recently jtermed by Presklent 
Seymour Eskow of Rocklahd Community College in a convei:s&tion • 
with one-of the authors of this monograph as "a communky^college 
hardening of the arteries because of a decreasing flow ofddllars com- 
ing to support them and an increasing tide of aire^ctivps from policy 
centers all around coming to standardize their operations'' (1977). 

This monograph is concerned with the issues and problems 
raised by recent trends in state legislative activinrrelat^i to commun- 
ity and junior colleges and in patterns of fupding these institutions. 
Readers with different perspectives can relatfe the issues and problems 
to their own special concern^. Trustee^nd idnrfnistrators will un- 
doubtedly see a need for special actions^y institutions at large, facul- 
ty and students will see implication/for programs and instructional 
services, and university professcKS and researchers* will find sugges- 
tions for needed new analyticaj^tudies. 

The substance of this irionograph does not foous directly upon 
community college funding and decision-making processes; it does, 
however, provide insights^into how these issues are being affected by 
recent state legislation impacting on community and junior colleges 
iiUhe several states. For the last three years. The Center for the Study 
of Higher Education/The Pennsylvania State University and the Na- 
tional Council of State Directors of Community and Junior Colleges 
have cooperated in compiling and analyzing pertinent legislation for 
the period 1973-77. Studies of state legislation for the periods 
1973-75 (Martorana and McGuire, 1976) and 1976 (Marjorana and 
Nespoli, 1977) have been completed and published. The 1977 study is 
nearing completion now. Against this backdrop of state legislative 
activity can be set data which show trends in patterns of funding. 
The Institute of Higher Education/the University of Florida and the, 
National Council of Staft? Directors of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, have developed a* series of studies on this subject (Watten- 
barger and Starnes, 1974, 1976), . - \ 

From these series of reports, trends in the state legislation af- 
fecting community and junior colleges and related actions in their 
financing over the last five years may be examined. This monograph 
is divided into two parts. The first part discusses legislation directly 
or indirectly affecting policies for financing postsecondary education 
in general andj:ommunity colleges in particular. The forecast is that 
these institutions are clearly entering a period of financial stringency. 
This is a product of decreased state appropriation growth rates, 
restrictions on institutionaj growth, and increased outside control 




oyer expenditures, among other things. The second part of the\eport 
.discuSsses the ~ changing policy frameworks and decision-making^, 
environment. We see a variety of different groups gaining a greater 
^ voice .in internal institutional affairs. This may affect the speed and 
manner in which community colleges" can change. Consequently, 
their ability to develop validly needed programs and to use resources 
efficiently and effectively may be impaired. 

, Both of the possible developments envisioned could have an 
important impact on community and junior colleges- In essence, they 
^ raise serious questions about whether theseJnstitutions pan continue 
*to meet their multiple goals in the same ways they have in the past. 
We, of course, cannot provide answers here to those questions. What 
we can do is provide a'general outline of the movement of events and 
discuss the imi^lications these hold for community and junior col- 
leges. Persons interested in community college education will have to 
decide on the actions needed to servenhese colleges wdl and how best . 
o to undertake them. c. ^ 

V 




^ CHAPTER 2 ^■ 

LEGISLATION AND 
FUNDING TRENDS 

- . The powerful relationship between high-level policy directions 
and ways and meah&^f acquiring financial support for community 
and junior colleges appears inescapably from the record of recent ac- 
tivity of state^tegislatures and state-level agencies responsible for 
these institutions. How to acquire needed resources and 
simultaneously to nurture ftstitutional adaptability, therefore, is a 
constant iss^ie. ^ 

COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FINANCIAJ, DEVELOPMENTS 

How and to what extent community and junior coReges are financed 
with public fuhds is undoubtedly one of the most important issues 
facing -these institutions. Certainly financial support is not the only 
factor that enabjes an educational operation to be successful, but it is 
clearly a critical jngredient. Until the late 1950s, local communities 
provided almost all community andjunior college funding. Since 
that time, howevei;, states have increasingly assumed a major share of 
the funding responsibility as the number of community and junior 
^ colleges rapidly grew throughout the country (Wattenbarger aiid 
Starnes,^ 1976). This development was inevitable for two reasons. 
First, local communities could not provide the funds -necessary to 
support ^comprehensive postsecondary institutions; local property 
owners, on whom the burden 0/ support fell, simply were^ot aBle to 
increase their t&x support for community ^ colleges while also pro- 
viding for other, local services. Second, as states committed - 
then^selves.-to the democratic notion of providing postsecondary 
education foralLciti^ens, they also more actively involved themselves 
hi community college planning, development, and coordination; 
along. with, this increased state-level interest came expanded state- 
Jevel financial supporf (Wattenbarger ^nd Starnes, 1976). ' 
[ T^o developments 'relative to this shift toward state-level 
funding need to be noted. First, as financial support shifted from the 
local to the sjate level, the^states often, though not always, enhanced 




their control over locil community colleges too. Perhaps this was to 

be expected. Certainly it is not uncomifton for those, who provide * / 
tunds to have a substantial voice in their expen'dituVfe. This does/aise . ^ 
important questions with regard to institutions that are^ommitted to 

serving local commfunities, however: Specifically, caji ^ community , , ^ 

college respond to local'needs when many decisions'" are being made ' * ' 
by individuals who are hot knowledgeable about those iieeds? Sonfie ' . * 
think it is not possible. As one cojnmunit^r college commentator has ^ ' 
, rioted, **. . . many administrators have believed that fhe local con- 
trol orientation of the community college was dependent upon a fact 
of local support for at least 51% of the operating budget'' (Waf- 
tenbarger and Starnes, 1976, p. 2). , j . - 

Related to this concern is the adequacy of the stat^^vel finan- ^ 
cial support: At question is whether the current^j<^dihg methods are 

^equate enough to permit,community colleges tOT?ieet their multiple ' • ^ ^ , 

goals. Four different types^of sta!^lev,el support for community col- 
leges are utilized currently: negptiated budgets for individual insti- ^ • . . 
tutions, unit rate formulas, mfnimiim foundation /unding, and cost- . • 

based program funding (Wattenbarger ahd Starnes*, 1976), and each ^. . . 
has serious deficiencies.. The "Negotiated budget method ^sedJjv * 
eleven states provides iulLstate funding but, permits effective sl§fl|^ 
levelcontrolat the same time.Jhe unit rate formula mel;Jiod used in' 
twelve states pepnits local control over budget decisions but neither 
takes into account an institution^ responsiveness to the variety of' 
^ needs at the local level nor has any built-in efficiency incentives. ^ ,/ ' 

* Eight states provide minimjka foundation funding. This method en- ' . . 
sures a minimdm funding 1^1 /or all commyoity colleges yet permits • 

differential district funding according to the value of each/ district's ' ^ 
taxable property. The result is ufiequal funding since the level of ' , , 

^ financial support varies with <he wealth- of each district. ^ Finally, the 
cost-based program funding method used in fifteen states is probably > - ^ 
test because it dif fenentiates between programs. However, it does not ^ ^ • 

provide for cost efnciency since lower costs, no m.atter how attained, ; " \ • 
will result in less fult^s (Wattenbarger and Sfarnes, 1976). • : ' . * ^ 

The above outlihe does not exhaust the ntunber andVpes of 
problems with cufrent state^level funding methods. The formula rate . « ^' ^ 
utilized in several states usually is based oh student credit hours. ^ , 

Consequently, those community college missions not oriented to ' 
gredit hour generation often receive limited^ or -no funding. Com- 
munity service programs ai^ especially vulnerable to this. The 

distribution of vocational education funds is troublesome too. Fre- * * 

quently they are supplied to post-high school vocational schools as . ' \ ^ t 
well as community college?. The- result is duplicative efforts. .Son?e , 
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states provide funds for full-time day. students only, thus neglecting 
the e'ver growing number of • night and part-time students. Funding* 
; for counseling services may ^rvelhe needs of full-time day students 
adequately, but part-timers are^qsually neglected; The list of funding 
problems could' be extended. The point, however, is .that current 
state funding methods usually do not meet sufficiently the needs of 
the multi-missioned community colleges. At leas^in part, a fun- 
damental misunderstanding of the community cplkge philosophy by 
those making funding decisions, at the state l§yel may be responsible 
for this, . • - ' ^ 

There is clearly a need for more research and cHtical analysis 
of the relationships between the educadonat goals community and 
junior colleges seek to accomplish apd the approaches to their fund- 
. ing. Fortunately, this line of study is beginning to be evident. Garms 
^(1977) examined questions oY#iquity in a recent book; Martorana and - 
Wattenbarger (197^) have developed a design, for evaluating financ- 
ing patterns; and the Brookings Institute is now launching ^ major 
national study of the^ire subject according to Edmund J. Gle^er, 
Jr. in a' 1977 presentation to the National Council df State Directors 
of Community and Junior Colleges. 



LEVEL OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 

Given the situation outlined above-, it is important to examine the 
state legislation affecting community and junior college funding dur- 
ing the last Tive years. One thing is clear: state legislatures are quite 
active in the realm of financing. In each of three legislative studies, 
covering the^ periods 1973-75, 1976, and 1977, the legislation received 
was placed in seven major categories: finance, administration, per- 
sonnel, students, physical facilities, institutional growth, and 
academic-programs. The number of financial bills reported (enacted 
and proposed) in .each of those studies was second only , to those 
affecting administration. For the period 1973-75, 123 of the 354 bills, 
analyzed addressed financial matters. The figure? were.76 of 237 in 
1976 andl54of 545iril977. ' ^ ^ • , 

Also indicative of the states* concern with community college 
financing is state directors' responses to a sub-study conducted as 
part of tjje 1976 state legislation study. Community and junior cof- 
lege state directors were asked at that time to identify the njost 
significant legislative action affecting their institutions. Of the 
tw6nty-nihe state directors *who responded, eighteen identified 
finance as the most significant category receiving attention.. As was 



note/d at that time, *The inescapable conclusion, then, is that level of 
state Support 4s a cruciial legislative issue for community and junior 
college interests throughout: the nation'' (Martorana and Nespoli, 
1977,;p. 7)i - . ' . 

^ r Clfeariy> financial ma,tters are extremely important to those 
making policy for community aji'd junior colleges. This of course is 
.not unexpected since funding determines what institutions can do. 
What is crucial, however, is to id^htify what types of actions state 
legislatures are taking, why they are (aking th^m, and what effect^ 
they might have. , 

s 

State Appropriations 

• The first thing to be considered is t^e amount of state -funds 
'appropriated to ^community colleges over the last five years fqr 
general operating ^purposes. Generally, state appropriations in- 
creased in absolute dollars in most states each year. Only four states 
reported absolute decreases for 1974-75 and 1975-76; and only three 
states reported decreases in 1976-77 -and 1977-78. Nevertheless, the 
trend over the period has been for the average percentage growth rate 
in appropriations to decrease. The average percentage increase was 
20.1% in 1974-75, 21.9<yo in 1975-75, 18.0*^0 in 1976-77, and-only 
12.1% in 1977-78 (Chambers, 1976, 1977; Martorana and Smutz, 
1978). (See Table 1 on page 28.) This decrease in the average percen- 
. tage growth rate may not only mean that community college systems 
are not expanding but also that they may be hard pressed, to maintain 
current services since increased cost^ caused by inflation and utilities 
costs are large in^all instances. 

Slowing Institutional and Enrollment Expansion 

In addition to the slower appropriation growth rate, the end 
of expansion also has been reflected in the fact that state legislatures 
approved very little new institutional growth during the last five 
years. The 1973-75 period saw only eight new community colleges 
and one piece of basic enabling legislation approved. The Oklahoma 

^ le'gislature approved six new community colleges, a Mississippi 
measure created ^ new community college district, and an Alabama 
law enacted in 1974 established the Chattahoochee Valley Com- 
munity College. The Arkansas legislature. passed the basic enabling 
legislation thus crea^iiift eight community college districts. 

In 1976, only Mississippi and Arizona reported new institu- 
tional'development. Two Mississippi laws authorized one county and 
one city to Issue bonds in order to obtain propfrfy and/or buildings 

Aip establish a'state or community college branch campus. In Arizona, 



an enacted measure provided capital funds for a new community col- 
lege while a pr-oposed bill would have supplied..' fund^ for a second 
campus. . ' ' A* 5 ' * 

i the only relevant activity reporter in ^1977 was statewide 
incorgtoration bills. An Illinois bill, passed by the legislature but 
vetoec^by the governor, would Jiave required that all state territOjTbe 
incorporated into existing or new community college districts[6y 
1978. The governor vetoed the bill on the grounds that incorporation 
should not be required without voter approval. A Michigan incor- 
poration bill (SE|45), currently before the legislature^ provides for 
one new campus as well as five contractual districts. 

Another indication of the slowdown in institutional growth 
has been the limited number of transformations of vocational- 
technical schools into xompreljensive community colleges. Only 
three- states — Tennessee in 1973-75,- and New MexLo andiNorth 
Carolina in 1977 — reported sUch changes during the iW five years. 
Generally, then, state legislatures^ have not shown aA interest in 
institutional growth during the p^t five years, a fact which must be 
viewed in contrast^to the 19j53-64 biennium when Nfartorana and 
Others (1964) reported fojty-six pieces df Expansion legislation. 

. Importantly, in addition to reducing the amount of growth in 
postsecondary education, there is some indication that state 
legislatures are taking steps to^place outright restrictions on, growth. 
These actions have taken several different forms*. Three will be 
discussed here.. First, some state legislatures enacted or proposed 
legislation which requires prior legislative approval fo^ new institu- 
tional develofment in an effort to stop unnecessary campus pro- 
liferation. Arlcansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, and 
West Virginia state legislatures all took such actions during the five- V 
year period. A 1975 Arkansas law requires legislative approval of 
funds before any new districts are formed. The 1977 West Virginia 
bill which passed the legislature but was "Vetoed by the governor 
would have required legislative endorsement before any new cam- 
puses could be established. The 1976 Florida measure would have re- 
quired legislative approval of any land acquisitions intended for new 
centers or camRjises. Ip^ similar vein, the California legislaturejSass- ' 
ed and Governor Brown signed AB459 during the 1977 legislative^i^s- ^ 
sion prdl^ibiting formation of anV new or reorganized district that 
will have less than three thousand annual ADA three years after crea- 
tion. During the 1973-75 period, Iowa reported a biU designed to pro- ^ 
hibit 'the formation of any new area school which would offer four- 
year college parallel courses. And finally, a Connecticut law enatted 
in 1974 requires the Comniission for Higher Education to provide . 
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ju^tificatioiv to the legislature based on current studies of population 
density, -faculty utilization, program inventory, availability of com- 
parable programs in the region and other appropriate criteria before 
any new higher education institutions are established. i 

Second, two states took action during the five-year p'eniod to 
place specific restrictions on the number of studcnts.served by com-^ 
munity colleges. This took the form of enrollment caps imposed on 
community colleges by the California aqd Florida state legislatures in 
1975. In 1976, the California legislature removed the imposed cap but 
Florida extended its cap for another year. This type of policy, of 
course, 'directly contradicts the open admissions policy supported by 
community cbllege Advocates, * 

Third, some state legislatures attempted to deter growth and 
reduce costs by restricting programmatic expansion during the five- 
year peifj^a.^ 1974 Iowa bill f)roposed that area schools swerving as 
vocatioiia^technical sch&ols be prohibited from expanding their pro- 
grams m*orcler to transform themselves into comprehensive com- 
munity colleges. In 1977, the Michigan state legislature passed a bill 
prohibiting community colleges from using outside funding to ex- 
pand programs. The Nebraska state legislature iit^icated a similar 
concern when it enacted a law requiring e^ch postsecondary institu- 
tion to spbniit an annual report on the receipt arid expenditure of all 
funds from outside sources- used to support existmg or to establish 
new programs. Finally, two states — New Jersey an3 Pennsylvania 
— passed laws in 1977 affecting" funds for community service piV)- 
grams. The New Jersey law restricts funding lo credit and spedific * 
non-credit courses while the Pennsylvania law eliminates financial 
support for non-credit coutses. The latter, of course, is a.most^ 
serious development for it may make it more difficult for community 
colleges in these states to meet one of th(£ir goals that of serving the 
needs of the local communities. , ' , 

A / / 

Financing Revisions and Greater State-Level Control 

It is crucial to note that state legisfative concerns wijlTthe 
financing of postsecondary education in general, and commumty col- 
leges in particular, extends beyond preventing growth and into many 
ateas, such as how best to fund community colleges. One indication 
of this is the fact that tHree state legislatures — Nevada in 1975, and 
North Carolina and N,^w York in 1977 — enacted laws during the 
five-year period requiring extensive reviews of the entire budgetary pro- 
cess. Another indication is the number of bills dealing with funding 
formulas. Eight such bills were reported during the 1973-75 period, 
five in 1976, and eightMn 1977. Seve^Q|^examplfes may provide art in- 
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sight into this activity. A North Dakot^ law enacted in 1975 amended 
previous legislation by providing that future state aid would be based 
on^ credits, generated in all community college programs (day and 
,night) rather than just on the PTE's generated in day coifrses. Ah 11- 
lirioi's measure enacted in 1976 provided for variable state funding Re- 
cording to separate course categories. And in .1977, state legislatures 
in New Jersey and Maryland increased the per student funding |ate 
tfiereby increasing the total funds appropriated to community/:ol-. 
leges. ^ / 

Still, the primary focus of state legislatures during th/past 
five years was on gaining a better grasp of the postsec9(ndary« 
budgetary matters. This concern centered on increasing efficiency 
and effectiveness as well as tighter state-level control. Five types of 
legislative actions, indicative of this development, are identified for 
comment below. First, four state legislatures took action to ensure 
that they acdfuire better knowledge about the expenditure' of state- 
appropriated funds. A South Carolina law passed in 1976 established 
procedures for collecting expenditure and personnel data* from all 
state agencies for use by the General Assembly. The 1977 Michigan 
community college general'appropriations measure included a clause 
requiring that each institution submit an annual accoui^tin^f all in- 
come and expenditures to the legislature., A 1977 Arkansas ^qtment 
^ requires the state board to d^elop one set of budge/^forms for "all 
state-supportfed postsecondary institutions. Similarly, a Nebraska 
legislative committee appointed to study postsecondary education 
was directed to develop recommendations for resource allocation and 
uniform data systems necessary to provide multiple year budget and 
program planning informadon. consistent with the 'needs of the 
legislature. Clearly these latter two, measures are aimed at enabling 
the legislatures to make appropriate institutional comparisons and 
gain a better understanding of t)Ostsecondary financial matters. . 

Second, six states took action durjng the five-year period pro- 
viding for greater 'state level authority over institutional budgets. 
Tennessee, North Dakota> Maryland, and CohneCticut all enacted 
measures which will have this effect. The T^ennessee la^v, enacted in 
1974, requires that all institutional budgets be subrnit^d to the Com-^ 
mission on Higher Education for commenr before being forwarded 
to the Department of Finance and Administration- The North 
Dakota legislature passed a law in 1975 \yhich requires that annual 
community college budgets be submitted to the Sfatefioard of Public 
School Education for review. A major action occurred in Maryland 
in 1976 when the postsecondary 'educational governance structure 
was completely revised, The act cheated a new State Board for Higher 
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Education with rather / exteh^ive 'coordinating . responsibilities 
especially with regard to fiscal matters. Jn 1977, ConhecticCit enacted 
HB 7655, creating a state/ system of Higher educ.ation under the con- 
trol of a State Board for Higher Education. One of the Board's major 
responsibilities is to prepare a consolidatqd budget for all public 
higher education. Similar bills were introduced in two other states 
during the five-year period but were not successfu]. Foj- the second 
consecutive year, a me?ksure was introduced in the 1977 Minnesota 
legislative session desigiied to reorganize the Higher Edu^^ation Board 
and permit it to apprdve higher education, budgets. The redrganiza- 
tio.n of higher education was also addressed in Massachusetts in 1977 
when the governor supmitted a bill providing f^r a nftw* higher educa- 
tion board which would have had the authority tof review higher 
educational budgqt requests and submit recommen^Jitions to the 
governor and the legislature. Although the legislature did not pass 
this nr^easure, it did appoint a special com'missio^ tp study the possi- 
ble reorganization of the higher educatibnaj systehif 
f Third, state legislative concerns with postsecondary education 
financing took aomewhat of a. new turn in 1977 when several state 
^islatures passed laws which require a closer match between appro- 
pnatioHSland enrollments. In Tennessee, an enacted measure requires 
the Higher Education Commission to certify enrolln\ent projecti6ns 
anji .provide for the impounding of funds originally appropriated if 
new* enrollment' projections are below the original ones. A similar 
measure ei^ted in North ^ Carolina directs the State Bo^d of 
Education TO adjust institutions' budgets to reflect under- and 
over-enrollnifiDts. A new Washington law requires community col- 
leges to return funds when they fail to meet their estimated 
enrollments. Importantly, this is a change from past, procedures 
when community colleges were permitted to drop 3% below their 
proj.ected enrollments before returning any appropriated funds. 
Finally, the Virginia General Assembly authorized the Budget Office 
to adjtist community college appropriations if enrollment projections 
were not met in the second year of the ^Tiennium. 

Fourth, there has been^an increasing amount of activity dur- 
ing tl^e last five years by the state legislatures in the realm of the effi- 
cient use of resources. Of particular concern here, has been the at- 
tempt.to identify resource and program duplication. This apparently 
was the focus of concern in two states^during the 1973-75 peripd. The 
North Dakota legislature^ appointed as committee to study all 
postsecondary education and included in the charge that it identify 
any unnecessary resource duplication. Similarly, the Arkansas 
legislature in 1975 ret|uested the State Community College Board to 
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coordinate" the activities of community colleges With other educa- 
tional institutions in the state. In 1976, a resolution intrdcluced in 
Rhode Island would have appointed a commission to study duplica-- 
tion in the business course offerings at the University of Rhode 
. Island, Rhode Island College, and Rhode Island Junior pollege. 

Legislation in this area increased in 1977 when five state ' 
legislatures attempted to take action with regard to the efficient use 
of resources. In North Carolina, one proposed bill would have re- 
quired a report on program overlapping and the elimination of pro- 
gram duplication. The new board proposed by the governor oft 
Massachusetts would have been responsible for eliminating unneces- 
sary duplication throughout the higher education system. And a bill . 
introduced in the Washington legislature provided for a study of the 
state's entire educational system focusing particularly on the iden- 
tification of overlapping responsibilities and the inefficient use of 
resources. Related measures were successful in two states in 1977. 
The law that established the new state system in Connecticut contain- 
ed a clause directing the new board to make any necessary recom- 
mendations on merging, changing, or closing any existing programs, 
facilities, and campuses. In Arkansas, a law which reenacted the 
basic community college enabling legislation requires that a review of 
all programs be undertaken to ensure the effectiveness of the master ' 
plan. 

• Fifth, there is some evidence that the nature -of the financial 
procedure- legislation affecting postsecondary education, and par- 
ticularly community colleges, is being directed at least as much at in- 
creasing state-level control and decreasing the funds available as at 
increasing the amount of institutional flexibility and providing alter- 
native ways to increase funds. This is indicated by an evaluation of 
- the -financial procedure legislation reported. In each of the last two 
state legislation studies (Martorana and Nespoli, 1977; Martorana 
and Smutz, 1978), financial procedure bills were analyzed to .deter- 
mine if they (1) increased institutional financial flexibility, (2) pro- 
vided a greater amount of funds, (3) decreased the available funds, 
(4) increased state control over financial procedures, or (5) dealt 
pr^narrly with auditing and accounting matters. 'in 1976, the number 
of financial bills providing more institutidnal flexibility outnumbered 
those providing increased state-level control seventeen fo six and tfie 
bills providing more funds outnumbered those decreasing funds eight 
to .four. However, in 1977, the state control-proposals outnumbered 
the flexibility bills eighteen to fourteen and the bills providing more 
funds ftnly outnumbered those decreasing funds eleven to ten. Cer- 
tainly dljiis analysis does not definitively indicate trends but it does 
shed some light on, the changing postSecondary education environ- 
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^ The Reevaluation of Federal Funding — More State Control 
The^^hove discussion of state legislative activity affecting hin: 
ding indicates that state legislatures are beginning to assert increased 
authority with regard to postsecondary education funds ge^ierated 
within.the state. ASso important, however, is the recent development 
whereby^^state legislatures are beginning to focus their attention on 
the federal funds utilized by postsecondary institutions. This too is* 
.indigSfive of state legislatures' increase'd interest in exerting more 
control over postsecondary funds and in streamlining thent. 

Several legislative actions are indicative of this development. 
One example is the introduction of bills in two states which would re- 
quire that.all federal funds be reappropriated by the state legislature. 
H The Pennsylvania legislature passed a law in 1976 which requires that 
all federal monies received by the state be deposited in the Genial ^ 
Fund Account and then be reappropriated. In 1977, the Illinois 
legislature passed a similar measure whichlis now before the gover- 
nor. There is some indication that this activity might become even 
more widespread since the federal Advisory Commission Dn Inter- 
governmental Relations recently recommended that all states enact 
reappropriation legislation. In fact, the Commission sent copies^of . 
model legislation fof this purpose. to^ all fifty states ^(Magarrell, 
^ 1977a). ... 

Another example of this type, 6f activity is the attempt by 
some state legislatures to reduce state aid by the amount of federal 
aid received by institutions. Language in the 1977 Pennsylvania 
'appropriation^ measure projvides that state operating and capital 
payments be reduced to^ccounti^oj any federal funds received by a 
postsecondary instituticm. A clause in a 1977 Florida bill (SB^4rA) 
which passed the Senate but died in t|ie House also would have sub- 
tracted all non-state revenue from /^t ate appropriations in the new 
community college funding^^fownula. In fact, a proposed modifi^- 
tion in the Florida^ support law assumes that each community college 
will receive federal funds in'an amoupt equal to two percent of the 
total budget and deducts that amount off the top. Similarly, a new 
community college funding formfila proposed in Illiflois would take 
into consideration any federal funds received by these institutions^ 
Finally, state legislatures took several other actions ifi Order to 
acquire more control over federal funds^and to determine their finan- 
cial impact. This is the case in Georgia where a 1977 bill would re- 
,quire all state agencies to receive approval from the Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House and Senate before expending public 
funds for certain federal programs. Similarly, a Delaware law 
established anH a New York bill proposed that all applications for 
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federal funds be^ coordinated and app/oved by federal aid control 
board's.. m Tenne^ssee, Chapter r4o. 249 enacted in 1977 requires 
state agenpies to reporl to^ the le^rtslature the cost to the state of 
receiving federal funds. Lastly, SiCR:^42-B, passed by the Florida s/ate " 
legislature in 1977, requires that all reque^s for. federal funds must 
conform to state law. 

Thus, three types of legislative activity appear to be directed at 
increasing state-level authority j)ver financing. First, some 
legislatures are attempting to obtain more control over the^ various 
funds used in their states.- Second,- legislatures in several sfktes are 
seeking to reduce state cost5 through the utilization of funds from 
o'ther sources during a p^iod of- fifiancial stringency. And third, 
some legislatures are asking wlWther federal funds are feally a mixed 
blessing; that is, are they forcing states to provide additional funds " 
beyond what .they really want tt) supply? 

' " '^'^ ^ ^ ' 

NEW FUNDING CQNS?1rAINTS 

In th^precedifig pa*ges an attempt Sv^ made to outline what has hap- 
pen^ during, the last fiye years in tl)*field oif community and junior 
college fmancifig^s' reflectedr.by state legislative actions. Qenerally, 
growlh is slowing down and state.-level control is more conspicuous. 
Three other .developments must now be mentioned which also may 
have a. negative impact on "community and junior colleges' financial 
situatfbn. They ax^ (1) the imposition bf new types of costs, (2) the . 
impact of what mig|it be termed hidden costs, and (3) the changing ^ 
public attitude t^wacfl education. 

New Costs ' .il ; ' ^ 

Several recent laws pasised by the federal and state govern- 
ments may have a serious finaricial impact on com^nunity and junior, 
colleges. Probably the mosf -important example of this is Title IX of 
the 1976 Higher Education Amendments which requires that equaf 
access be provided for handicapped persons. As part .tff the 1977 
state legislation study (Martdfana and Smutz, 1978), state directors 
of community and junior cblfeges were asked toidentify those areas 
where federal regulations or laws were affecting .community and 
jurifdr colleges fn their states! Thirteen of the thirty-one State direc- 
tors responding noted the impact of the new regulations for the han- 
dicapped.. Importantly, more statQ directors identified this as a major 
concern than any other issue. Almost all of the thirteen respondents y 
expressed the concern that the nejv* regulations would " require 



substantial financial outlays to renovate buijdijigs, hire new ^staff , 
arid purchase special equipment. The crucial quesftion here is ;g(here 
tl|e funds tb meet these regulations wiil confS from. Will state 
JegisJatureS simply supply the^ additional funds necessWy to ^achieve 
compliance or will existing resources have to J be 'internally re- 
allocated? If the latter type of action is taken, tlien 'some programs 
may be hurt. At this time, it is not clear what w^l happen but certain- 
ly this is anArea that should be carefully monitored.^ 
I / A second e;^nlple of newly imposed institutional Costs is tui- 
tion waivers provided for Various types of state residents.**" exam- 
ple, during the last five years', twelve states passed Of introduced tui- 
jtion waiver bills for senidr citizens. Similar waivers or reductions also 
Jhave been approved* for other gfoups such as former POWs, 
(dependents of MIAs and policemen killed in action, national^uards- 
[mdn, and so on^-Whether suclv waivers have ^ substantial finanoial 
impact is not known.: However, it may be that small colleges, -^nd 
'/especially community colleges, ^will find it more difficult to absorb 
these additional costs than Will larger institutions..^ 

A final example of jj^wly imposed costs is. the extension of 
mandatory retirement age to seventy. Once' again, the financial im- 
pact of such laws is unknown. However, some college ^dministratdfrs 
-have noted that such laws will extend the time* period that high> y 
[ ranking faculty and administrators will receive salaries., As a ponse- 
I quence, institutions m\Y be faced with another .fin^ilcial . b^urden 
I (Coug|ilinx ^977). How they^.witl obtain the necessary funds to ineet- . 
these^dditional costs is an importaiit question, I 

Importantly, each .of the above noted developments is a 
commendable concern, the handicapped should b6 given equal ac-. • v 
, cess, certain citizen groups do need tuition waivers, forced retir^- 
me^t at-age sixty-five prematurely rfemoves many, capable individuals 
from tlje work world . NeyerUiel ess, this does^not qegate the fact tha't 
institutions (including^community colleges) still may face financial 
problems as a result. How state legislatures Handle these matters 
>yhen appropriating funds and what impact they have on community 
colleges' financial conditions wilf demand closp attention in the 
future. ^ ^ ' ^ , ' & 

Hidden Costs - ' - >^ 

An increase In hidden costs is a^e^ond development that may 
negatively affect postsecondary institutions' financial condition. 
Hidden costs are mandated, expenditures that at least superficially 
do not appear% be significant since they are not directly relevant to 
institutional mission. Two issues are Significant here. The first is 



personnel benefits. During the last five yearsj the number of bills in- 
\ troduced and passed by state legislatures affecting retirement benefits 
and unemployment compensation significantly increased, j^or the 
three-year period 1973-7 5. covered in the first state legislation study 
(Martorana and McGuire,'*1976), thirteen retirement bills and two 
* , unemployment compensation bills were reported. The figures were 
• fourteen and one respectively iri 1976, and in 1977 they were thirty- 
five and nine. Certainly these legislative measures are not direqted 
solely at postsecondary^, institutions. Most in fact are intended for 
public employees in general. Nonetheless, the cosf of benefits {>rovid- 
ed to employees of postsecondary institutions is clearly increasing. 
Not so evident is the source of the funds necessary to provide these 
increased benefits and whether they are having a negative impact on^ 
the amount of funds available for educational programs. 

Administrative costs required to meet various state and 
federal regulations are another type of hidden co§t. Certainly a prime 
example is- the Veterans Admmistration's regulations. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the administrative costs required just to meet the 
VA's 85-15 rule have been quite significant. In fact, one college 
estimates that it costs^ $20 per veteran to meet; the administrative 
requirements (Bender and Breuder, 1975). In addition, the Veterans 
Administration has assessed ^pfne colleges charges for permitting in- 
eligible veterans to recei)^ benefits as a result .of '^accurate records. 
The California legislatuip has responded to this by asking the Presi- 
dent and Congress to provide relief from .$?,000,000 in nabiliffc^ 
assessed against the^laUfornia Community Colleges by the Veterans 
. Administration. 

Most" likely, administrative coste-fequired to meet^ther 
. state and federal regulations are not as excessive as those just.men- 
tioned. Nonetheless, institutional administrative staffs are being ex- 
panded in order to provide the necessary information needed to meet 
yarious^ -regulations. Unfortunately, the extent of'the accompanying 
institutional costs is unknown. Accdrding to a survey by' Louis 
Bender and Robert Breuder (1975), very few colleges have initiated 
mstitutional research programs to identify these costs. 

The Changing Public Attitude ^ ; * 

The third additional factor affecting postsecondary educa- * 
ytional financing is the changing public moed. Spokesmen at all 
(educational levels have noted that tfie public^ for the'first-tiihe in 
many years, is beginning to express doubts about America'i^ educa- 
tional systems. 'S^eral speculations can be listed for the growing 
public skepticism. It may.be that some think the return of post- 



secondary education in terms of jobs is not worth the investment. 
Others may believe they are being taxed, too heavily. And still others 
may be dissatisfied with educational policies and the level at which 

they are being made. 

What is known is that the public attitude toward education is 
increasingly negative. Fred Hechinger (1976-77) recently noted that 

' the 1976 congressional and presidential election campaigns rarely 
dealt vyith education matters. This appears to.be an indication that 
candidates, either thought very few votes could' be woa through a dis- 
cussion of educationaPmatters-or that the issue was too sensitive. In 
addition, there is some indication that the public is increasingly refus- 
ing to suppor^tax increases to provide funds for edq^;ation. For ex- 
ample, Alaska's voters recently" turned down a bond issue referen- 
dum that would have provided increased funds^for higher education. 

•This is the fir^t time such a referencium has failed in the state's ' 
history {Higher Education in the Statgs, \9V). In August 1977 The 
Chronicle of Higher Education reported that Clackamas Community 
College in Oregon was on the verge of closing its doors for the fall 
term ^because the voters did not approve the necessary operating / 
funds in April and May electi6ns ("Community College May Cancel 
Fall Classes,'' 1977). , . ' * 

The situation iri' Pennsylvania is particularly instructive m this 
regard. Several state-related institutions — The Pennsylvania State 
Universitjja Temple University, Univ^sity of Pittsburgh, and Lincoln 
University — which. are partially supported by what are calkdl non- 
preferred funds^did not receive funding until some sixjnonths into 
the fiscal year, and the tactical maneuvers used in the Peftnsylvania 
state legislature are interesting. On July 1 , the entire state budget had 
not passed. Passage was blocked by legislators refusing to accept a . 

^ budget calling for more taxes. After several weeks in which the entire 
state"was without operating funds, legislative leaders decided to fry a 
tactic which was successful in 1969. They, removed the non-preferred 

^ funds from the budget and were then able to successfully pass the 
state budget. They appeared to reason that those who had refused to 
support a budget cWling for a tax increase now would be forced to * 
provide monies for the non-preferred allocations even though that 
would mean higher taxes. To do otherwise wonld put the state higher 
educational institutions which depend on non-preferred funds for 
operating expenses in serious financial trouble. The tactic backfired. 
No non-preferred funds wer« appropriated and action on the state's 
budget was further delayed for over two months. 

The reason this tactic was successful in 1969 and not in 1977 is 
at least partially ^ result of the public's chaaiged attitude. In'-1969 
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when higher education was viewed quite favorably, legislators would 
not refuse to provide the necessary funds. In 1977, legislators were 
refusing to increase ta^ies even if this meant that thdse state ihstitu- 

- tions dependent on the- non-preferred appropriations were not fund- 
ed. The shift is an indication of bow many legislators view their con-/^ 

, stituents' priorities differently from onetime to another. 

Giyen this changing public attitude toward postsecondary 
education, it appears that the years ahead may be more^diTficult than 
those of the recent past. .WhifTmpact this will have-will need to be 
closely monitored by all concerned with postsecondary education's 
future fate.- ^ , 

TRENDS IN FMNOINGi 

Discussion, now turns from a review and discussion pf trepds in 
statutory changep and related policy-oriented actions to'trends in ac- 
tual funding and comraunity^oliege support in the fifty states. 
Beyond showing the nature of ^ese trends, some of the current pro- 
blems will be noted briefly. T^ble 1 provides comparative .data 
related to state appropriations as has been available from the records 
of state directors (Martorana and Smutz, 1978) and from the 
Grapevine and A Record of Progress reports of MM. Chambers 
(1976, 1977). It will be noted that these vary to some extent from 
those reported b5^Wattenbarger and Starnes in their 197^ summaryT 
There has been an observable increase in pressure to increase 
support from the state level even at the expense of or in lieu of local 
support.^ Part of the increase in state support shown in Table 1 is the 
Jesuit of increased enrollment, p'art refleqts increased cost, and part, 
' of course, actuad increase in state support. A few states have moved 
to total sti^e support during the past ten, years. 
V Alsb one may note that>a few states have experieiJte^ some 
slighf decrease in 1977. Even though there were minimaldecreases, it 
is worthwhile to speculate as to the -cause and tl]e result of such 
decreases during a period greatly affected by increased costs. . 

^ The restrictions reported above on programming, particularly 
in the area of community services, certainly prevents cbmmunity col- 
leges from implementing |l"heir assigned missions in'tjieir communities 
an*^ay have serious effects upon the long-range develop;iient of 
comprehensive institutions. Other controls instituted by legislative 
actS-^nd/or board policies' are designed to increase a one-to-one type 
of accountability on these institutions. Budget reviews at the state 
level as well as local level appear to be incresTsing also, with state 
higher education boards taking active roles. State level program 
review is increasingly expected by the legislatures. 
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Table 1. . ' . ' • . . 

^Trends in State Appropriations for Community and Junior Colleges v 
» - ] • 1973-1977 (38 States) . - . ^ \ , 
^ # (Amounts in Thousands) 
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Increased interest jjuthe availability and use of federal funds 
has also t)een reported. Ks more sophisticated formula allocations of 
funds to individual institutions are developed, more attention is given 
to the part that federal cate^rical support plays in college operation. 
As federal grants expire, ;program continuations ' may, become a 
specific problem since state and local support is often inadequate fo^ 
more expensive programs which were started as a result of federal 
support. This "takeover" phase has often not worked out as well as 
has been planned in the original program development. 

Same states have moved more into cost-based formula alloca- 
tions in dividing available funds among institutions. Several states 
.are currently in the process of studying the feasibility of^this pro- 
cedure while others already using it are refining their procedures. 

Several events have paused increased costs of operation with 
nd or little increase in available services. One example, which will be 
discussed in Chapter 3, is the compl^ty of the decision-m'aking pro- 
cesses. Other factors causing increased costs are inflation, the escala- 
tion of energy costs, the increase in personnel fringe- benefits, the 
remodeling needed to accommodate > handicapped persons in a 
"mainstream" situation, the increased reporting required, and the 
^ heed for programs which cost more to establish and operate than the 
. basis ^or financiaf allocations was designed to support, 
^v, V Throughout all of these problems is the legislative mood 
reflecting the general public's less than enthusiastic support of higher 
education in ggneral. While many reports indicate that the commun- 
ity colleges seem 4o fare better than other segments of higher educa- 
tion' in^this regard, there is still a sizeable gap between needs and 
•available resources. 

The plrbbfems of funding Are affecting the implementation of 
thecompiitted community college philosophy and mission to.develop^ 
a jjomprehensive- institution available to all who need continued 
• educational bpportunity and sensitivetot1ie|rne^ds. Community col- 
leges may become restricted .to a limited program serving limited 
community educational needs. • ^ • 
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CONCLUSION 



What, then, has be^n happening with regard to the funding of com- 
munity/junior colleges over the^last five years? It is clear that -the 
financial picture is' less favorable now than it was prior to this five^ 
year period. Growth has subsided to a considerable extent. State 
legislatures, are increasingly concerned with exerting more control. 
The cry for accountability can be readily heard nowv New types of 
costs are being imposed, and hidden costs mayb^ having a greater 
impact than is<:urrently known> And, finally, the public generally is 
less favorably disposed, toward education than in the past. 

What the. consequences"^of these changed conditions will be 
are not known at this time* ItiS clear, however, that community col- 
lege leaders will be severely tested in the immediate future. At stake is 
whether community colleges can continue to. ^neet their multiple 
goals given the financial problems noted above. Certainly the com- 
' munity colleges* adaptability and flexibility under more favorable 
- financial conditions have contributed to their success up to this time, 
"tofeir ability to adapt is more important now than ever. 





• CHAPTfeR3 

GROWING COIVIPLEXrTY OF - 
POLICY FRAMEWORKS AND ' 
DECISION-MAKING ENVIRONMENT 



The state legislation affecting community and junior colleges 
reported during the fast five yfears covers a iyide variety of topics in 
additioif to the financial matters discussed in Chapter 2. In terms of 
impact, the bills have ranged from ones calling for minor technical 
changes to those having a fundamental impact on community and 
junior college operations. Given the vast array of issues and the enor- 
mous number of bills (over 1200 during the five-year period), it is dif- 
ficult at times to identify trends: This? is often compounded by a 
limited knowledge of each state's political environment. Thus some 
bills which appear to be relatively routine may be quite significant. 

Nevertheless, after reviewing and analyzing state legislation r 
for the past five years, one general trend has emerged — that the 
decision-making environment and process for community and junior 
colleges is becoming increasingly complex. This is at least in part a 
consequence of state legislation, which is helping to create substantial 
power bases for groups or bodies interested in community and junior 
college affairs. Sta^e legislation most often is a reflection of attitudes 
and concerns prominent in society as a whole, and a legatchange may 
not be the cause or^bstantial educational change but may reflect the 
last stage in a social process leading to substantial educatipnal 
diange. 'Rius^tate legislation may serve as a baronieter, providing an 
indication' of how and wher^ change is occurring. 

As a barometer, the state legislation reported indicates thai 
^various identifiable entities are obtaining^ greater voice in communi- 
ty and junior college affairs. These entities are statewide ooor-. 
dinating and planning boards, state governmental agencies, state 
legislatures -themselves, community and -junior college personnel, 
students, and the public. In the following pages, the form of in- 
fluencje each of these groups generate will be discussed. 




THE TREND TOWARD STATE-LEVEL CONTROL 

Many commentators on postsecondary education have noted during 
the last few years lhat important decisions are incregsingly being 
made away from Ihe campus and at the state level. This, is a 
somewhat paradoxiQal development given the concern in the late 
1960s'and early 1970s with local control. However, it reftects two 
other^recent widespread concerns — accountability and the efficient 
use of resources. This has resulted in three types of state-level bodies 
becoming more active in the field of postsecondary education: ^ 
statewide coordinating and. planning boards^ other state agert^ies, 
and state legislatures. 

Statewide Coordinating and Planning Board^ ' 

The concerm with accountability and the efficient use 
sources has led several state legislatures to take action relative to 
these matters during the five-year period 1973-77. One primary form 
of activity has been the creation of statewide.90ordinating and plan- 
ning boards and in some cases the expansion of these boards' respon- 
sibilities. Fpllowing the Higher Education Ameadtnents of 1972, 
several states reported the legislative creation of 1202 Commissions. , 

* This was the casfe in Iowa (1975)/ Arizona (1976), Kentucky (1976), 
Mississippi (1976), Connecticut (1977), and Virginia (1977). 

New statewide coordinating and, planning boards were also 
created in othef states. This occurred in Maryland in 1976 when the . 

'State legislature reorganized the structure and governance of post- . 
secondary education by providing a new State Board for Higher 
Education with extensive.<:oordinating responsibilities, particularly in 
the program and fiscal areas. New state boards were proposed in 
Conijecticut and Massachusetts in 1976 too but failed to receive ap- 
proval. In 1977, new boards were once again proposed in these two 
states. The, Connecticut measure creatijng a new board successfully 
passed the state legislature. This new boarid will completely oversee 
the operation of t}ie^ newly established state public higher education 
system which will include the University of Connecticut, the state Cpl- 
leges, the regio^ial comilnunity colleges, and the state technical col- 
leges.lts extensive responsibilities will include developing a statewide 
policy for public higher education, preparing a consolidated public , 
higher education budget, preparing a priority listing of capital pro- 
jects as well as making recommendations on merging, closing, or 
changing existing programs, facilities, and campuses, and deciding 
on proposals submitted by the constituent units. In Massachusetts, 
the governor's proposal to create a new statewide'board with respon- 
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srbihties similar to those of the Connecticut board was not enacted. 
However, the legislature did establish a commission to study the 
possibility of reorganizing all of public higher education. 

In addition to creating new statewide boards, several state 
legislatures have expanded statewide boards' duties and re^ponsT- 
>bilities. During the 1973-75 period, this occurred In Texas, Illinois 
Virginia, and Tennessee. A Texas law among other things gave the 
coordinating 'board control 'over maximum- enrollments in institu- 
tions and programs, program expansion, off-campus credit courses, 
and construction and expansion of postsecondary institutions The 
Virginia law enacted in J 974 strengthened the' State Council of 
Higher Education by including among its duties the development of a 
^master plan, the power to approve or disapprove changes in institu- 
tional missions, authority over enrollment projections, arid the 
^? discontinue non-productive curricula. A 1975 measure in 
.Illinois similarly expanded the responsibilities of the Illiirois Board of 
Higher Education. Finally during this period, a new Tennessee 
lav/ required that institutional .biidgetT^e submitted to the 
Commission on Higher Education for comment. 

\During the 1977 legislative session, additional rstate legis- 
latures expanded the role of statew^ boards. For example, the 
Arkansas state board was directed to review all programs in 
postsecondary educational institutions, develop a comprehensive 
master plan, institute a thorough policy, of credit transfer among 
institutions, as well as assume other responsibilities. XvCalifornia bill 
currently m conference would require that community college con- 
struction proposals which are not state funded be reported to and 
reviewed by the Postsecondary Commission. In Nebraska, the duties 
of the Nebraska Coordinating Commission were expanded to include 
the development of a credit transfer policy and an integrated delivery 
system for adult and continuing education services. Statewide board 
reorganization which would have expanded the board's duties were 
proposed in MinYiesota and South Carolina in 1977-. The Minnesota 
bill which failed would have, given the Higher Education B6ard the 
authority to approve, dis^prove, or modify postsecondary systems' 
budgets. The South Cafolin^^asure, which^ will be considered 
again next year, would reorganizeflTe Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and thereby provide greater centralization of authority. 

Clearly, the legislation reported indicates that statewide 
boards are playing an increasingly important role in a humber of 
states. In addition, it is probably not inaccurate to say that statewide 
board activity is more extensive than that reported. This development 
obviously has important implications for community and junior col- 
leges, especially in -relation to financial support. ^ 
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The Influence of State Agencies 

f A second concern with state-level bodies is the impact of state- 
level agencies on community and junior colleges. There are two 
aspects to this Issue. The first has to do with state agencies' authority 
over community college affairs. Of particular interest here are the 
regulations relating to physical facilities. In 1977, measures were 
reported by three states relative to this issue. An Illinois bill now m 
conference would require community colleges to receive approval 
from the* Capital Development Board when selecting architects and 
engineers. A law enacted in Florida requires community colleges to 
clear all building decisions through the Office of Educational 
Facilities Construction. l^B 934 introduced in the Maryland 
•legislature wmild require the Department of State Planning to co- 
ordinate and integrate the facility plans, programs, and projects of 
3.11 st3.t6 3.scnci6s. 

In addition, throughout the five-year period, a vast array of 
laws bave been enacted requiring various state agencies to develop 
regulations with regajd to construction procedures, facility use, 
building, standards, energy use, and so on. This type of involvement 
of course' is not new 6r unwarranted. It does raise questions, > 
however, with respect to whether community colleges are able to 
develop the types of facilities needed to meet adequately their goals. 
Unfortunately, at this time, there is very little information available 
to determine whether this type of involvement has been positive, 
negative, or neutral. 

The second aspect of the state agency question is perhaps 
more important. This is the issue of treating higher education institu- 
tions or systems as state agencies. When this happens, they are faced 
with the problem of meeting a variety of rules and regulations. Once 
again^the extent to^hich postsecondary institutions are treated as 
state agencies throughout the country is not known since our data 
base is bnly state legislation reported during the last five years. Two 
states did enaet laws during that period, however, which identified 
postsecondary educational institutions as state agencies. This occur- 
red in Arkansas- in 1975 and'in Alaska in 1977. 

Of particular interest with regard to this issue are the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Acts which apply to state agencies and are in 
force \ii several states. Generally these acts outline . . various 
requirements for public notice,; publications of rules, hearings, and 
other aspects of due process" ("Court Ruling Seen Threat to Idaho 
Board's Authority," 1977, p. 9). Five states reported administrative 
procedures bills'which affect postsecondary education. A Florida law 
(SB 892) enacted in 1975 requires all state agencies to formalize pro- 
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cedures for administering the agency and for implementing nfevy 

^ regulations with the Department of State being identified as the 
supervisory body lor all state agency administrative r^ules and proce- 
dures. ^This law wis amended in 1976 by CSSB 949 which added the 
requirement that ebononyc impact statements be jjrovided prior to 
the adoptiop, amer^dment, or repeal of any rule. Some relief from 
these regulations was provided for educational institutions by, a 
measure passed in 1977 in Florida (SB 553). Among other things, it 
excludes curriculum from the definition of a rule, exempts jdjaca- 
tional units from advertising emergency rules in thfe Flprida Adminis- 
trative Weekly, and permits educational units to file rule§ with the 
agency head rather than the Administrative Procedures Committee. 
In 1976, a bill proposed in South Carolina would have provided for • 

; hearings andjhe publiqation of rules and regulations of state agen- 
cies, boards, commissions, or departmerits before becoming effec- 
tive. ' ^ 

Three states — Wisconsin, New York,^and Ohio, reported 
administrative procedures legislatipn in 1977. The bill proposed ifi 
Wisconsin ^would require that every executive branch board action 
receive prior written approval from the appropriate standing com- 
mittee in both legislative houses. Those powers-.affected would te the 
power to make and amend rules, the power to issue any order or deci- 
sion; and the power to expend funds. A Ne>y York bill (AB 8527- A) 
recently. passed by the legislature but vetoed by the governor would 

;/ have required that proposed state' agency rules be filed with a ^ 
legislative Administrative Regulations Review Commission and* be - , 
accompanied by a fiscal impact analysis. Finally, the Ohio legislature 4 
passed a measure that permits it to invalidate state Agency .rules. 

There is some evidence that the impact of Administrative Pro- . 
cedures Acts is greater than that reported /An article in The Chron- 
icle of Higher Education noted that a recent court ruling invalidated 
a campus liquQr bah imposed by the Idaho State Board of Education. 
Import^tly, the -court took this action because the State Board had 

• not followed the State^s^Administrative Procedures Act.' An informal 
survey by The Chronicle at that time identiTied at least twenty other 
states with similar administrative procedures laws. Although ^ome 
states provide partial exemptions for educational institutions, others, 
such as Arizona, do noi (**Court Ruling Seen Threat to Idaho 
Board's Authorfty/V 1977). In Florida some members- of the 
legislature in opp^osing.a Uniyersity Systems. Role and Scope state- 
ment under consideration by the Board of Regents recently asked the 
court to declare ^he Role^and Scope statement invalid since the Ad- 
ministrative Procedtfres Act requirements had not been fully fol- 
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lowed. The implication of this for lopal community college Role and 
Scope statements is obvious. 

The issues at stake in this administrative procedure question 
- are important. Not only are the efforts necessary to meet the require- 
ments expensive and time-consuming, Cut the acts often raise ques- 
tions about who has final authority over educational matters. For 
postsecondary institutions, which mqpy believe require considerable 
autonomy to fulfill their missions,*the potential impact of thesQ acts 
is particularly distressing. 

State Legislatures' Involvement ^ " \ - , , 

The third state-level authority involved iircenmiunity college 
decisionrmaking procesjses is state legislatures, and mere is at least 
some evidence that their interest in this field is incre^ing. For exam- 
ple, the number of state legislative proppsals reported has steadilx in- 
creased during the past five years. For the three-year period, ]^73-75, 
30 states and Puerto Rico reported a total of 394 ei\acted and propos- 

,ed bills. In 1976, 46 states reported 287 enacted and proposed 
measures. But in 1977, 40 states reported 545. enacted and proposed 
legislative items;. Certainly numbers alone do not necessarily indicate - 
increased' legislative interest,; but they do provide at least some sup- 
port for this propositic^n. . 

More important than the number^ of legislative proposals, 

^however, are the issues addressed by state legislatures. Onfe area 
where legislatures have shown an especially keen interest is post- 
secondary education financing, as was discussed in .Chapter 2. A 
brief review of the relevant legislative activities identified earlier may 
be helpful. , ' 

State legislatures clearly are attempting to keep down the costs 

^pf financing postsecondary education, including the costs of com- 

^munity and junior colleges. This activity has taken several forms dur- 
ing the last five years. First, measures were introduced or passed by 

•the Florida, Arkansas, West Virginia, Iowa, an,d Connecticut 
legislatures which would^quire prior legislative approval before ad- 
ditional institutions coulcf be established. Second, outright restric- 
tions on growth during the five-year period occurred in the form of 
enrollment caps in two states, California and Florida. Third, at- 
tempts to restrict program expansion occurred in Iowa and 
Michigan. * Fourth, New Jersey, Florida, and Pennsylvania all 
restricted or elipiinated state funding for community service pro- 

^ grams. . Fifth, several state legislatures appointed comraittees or 
directed statewide ^coordinating boards to identify arid eliminate 
unnecessary program and resource duplication. North Dakota, 
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Arkansas, Rhode Island; North Carolina, -lyiassachusetts, 
Washington, and Conne(;ticut air took such action. Sixth, laws 

! enacted in Tennessee, Nprth Carolina, Washington, and Virginia re- 
quire a closer fit between enrollments and appropriations, providing 
that^funds be returned tq thet state g^nerail fund if actual enrollment/ 
do not meet theprojections. Finally, Pennsylvania enacted a law aild 
bills were yrodueed in Florida -anS Illinois which would subtractCdr 
take into ^Wint the federal Fhnds received by community colleges 
when calcul|ring state aid lor the^ institutions. T . 

Related to state legislatures' attempts to minimize costs is 
their concern with the efficient use pf resource's.- Primarily this con- 
cern is exhibited by their attempts to encourage coordination. During 
the five-year period, sixty^^ve coordination proposals were reported 
— twenty for the period 1973-75, twenty in 1976, and twenty-five in 
1977> Certainly the creation of statewide coordinating and planning 
boards in some states and the expansion o( their duties in others are 
important indications of this concern, but state legislative coordina-* 

^tion efforts, were not limited to this area. Someifixaihples Will indicate 
the extent of proposals calling for different types of coordination elP- ' 
forts. . ■ . ' ^ 

■ During the 1973-75 period, SB 16 enacted by the Illinois legis- 
lature provided foe cooperative vocational edi^cation, programs be- 
tween community colleges and the public schools. In a .similar vein, 
the Wisconsin state legislature enacted a law providing procedures 
for the -joint use of facilities, joint program staffing, and other 
resource sharing arrangements between the University of Wisconsin 
and the Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education. ' 

In 197$, California enacted a law eliminating the prohibition 
against joint classroom building occupancy by community colleges 
^nd tirivate entities. A Connecticut* proposal would have permitted 
coritricts between public colleges and licensed postsecondary pro- 
prietajy schools and independent colleges for the use of programs, 
facilities and senvices. 

; The year 1977 ^awitS share ojf bills" for coordination, too. SB 
29-A enacted in Florida contains .a clause calling for the development 
of joint use facilities among public schools; community colleges, the 
Board of Regents, an'd the Florida School'for the Deaf and Blind. A 
bill passed by the California legislature but vetoed by the governor 
would have established a three-year pilot competitive grant program 
to provide funds to foster cooperatiombetween regional pijblic ^nd 
private -postsecondary in^itutions." Ahd in Maryland, HB 460 
establi^es a mandatory ^laryland Educational Computing Consor- 
tium- to coordinate colftge data processing. Additional examples 
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could be provided, but the point is clear. -State legislatures believe 
that resources c^n be more efficiently u^ed and they are taking steps , 
to ensure this through coordination legislation. 

State legislatures are influencing the financial picture in a 
third way. This is reflected in their Attempts to acquire a better 
understanding and controPover expenditures through several forn^s. 
Laws enacted in South Carolina an(J Michigan during the five-ye|ir 
period require community colleges to submit reports to the legislatute . 
outlining how they spent. their funds. ^Legislatures in Arkansas, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin enacted measures requiring the develop- 
ment of uniform data reporting procedures to equip legislatures with . 
the tools to review and compare the activities of various post- 
secondary institutions. Finally, the attempts to^require the reappjQ- 
priation of alj federal funds is also important. Whether this will 
become a nationwide trend is unknown since it is a relatively new 
development. However, the recommendation by the federal Advisory 
Commission on Inter-govdrnmental Relations that all states enact 
reappropriation laws may "result in more legislative^activity in this , 
realni. ^ ' 

St^te legislatures focused their attention on more than just - 
financing issues during the last five years. This is especially true with 
regaM to administration and governance/ More reported bills fell^ . 
tinder this rubric than any other. Many [administrative bills wer^ 
already discussed. For example, legislalWe proposals^ affecting 
statewide planniiig, S^inistrative procedures,Jii5titutional growth, 
coordination, and studie^^of postsecondary educa^sall.iftdicate 
legislative atteqipts to influence community anxi junior college ad- 
ministrative anB decision-making processes. It is not nedeisary.to 
review all of those bills again. However, it is useful perhaps to gain a 
perspective on those bills* general ^nature and impact^ 

During the last two legislative studies- (M^irtorana and 
Nespoli, 1977; Martorana and Smutz, 1978) an attempt was made to 
gain that perspective by developing a classification schfen(ie for those 
bills falling in the administration and governance category. . 
Specifically, the approp;iaf6 state legislation was eji^alvfeted to deter-^ 
'mine if it vyas having a positive or negative effegt on iristitutional 
autonomy^ Each bill was identified as having basically an impact at 
the local institutional level or at the.state l*vel. Thosemeasures with a 
local impact were evaluated to identify the degree of control implied 
— that is^ whether they wjere mandatory or permissive — and the 
degree to which they affected instituttonal autonomy — 'that is, 
whether they were erosive or supportive. The fesults generally in- 
dicate that institutional autonomy is being eroded to some extent. 
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^ For 1976, the bills were fairly evenly djvided between erosive and sup- 
portive categories but there wa^«ti^tly more erosive bills. Twenty- 

. two -bills (eleven enacted andfeleyen proposed) fell in the mandatory- ' 
erosive category; four:bills (one endcted and^three proposed) were in 
the mandatory-supportive category; fourteen bills (nine kacted afld ' 
tive.proposed) were in the permissive-supportive category; and one 

■ proposed bill was in the permissive-erosive category. 

In 1977, the erosion of institutional autonomy was even more 
pronounced. Thirty-five bills (twenty enacted and fifteen proposed) 
were in jhe mandatory-erosive category; one/ enacted law fell in the - 
permissive-erosive category; ten bills (three enacted and.severi pro- ° 
posed) fell in the permissive-supportive category; and three bills (one 
enacted and two proposec^^were in the maddatoi-y-permissive 
category. Our analysis indicates, then, that state Jegislatures are at 
least<to some extent placing additional. controls on-postsecondary in- 
stitutions. * ■ 

State legislatures have shown some interest during the last five 
years in- community dnd junior college academic programs. Some 
legislation in this area is a product of legislative concerns with reduc- 
ing costs and/or making more efficient use of resources. This is the 
case m those states initiating program reviews to identify unnecessary^ 
prograi;n duplication and in others eliminating or restricting com-"^*^ 
munity service program funds. Concern with adequate resource 
utilization also appears to be what- prompted a few states to focus at- 
tention on faculty workloads and activities. This was "'true in 
Washington where the legislature included a'clause in the 1977 ap- 
propriations measure requiring raculty to average nineteen contact - 
houfs per week. However, the governor vetoed this item. Similarly 
The Chronicle of Higher Education reported that the' governor of 
Texas asked the legislature tp pass' legislation requiring faculty to 
spend more time in tfee classroom (Magarrell, 1^775). In 1976, 
Florida's legislature discussed a bill which, would have returned* 
authority .over classroom hours to the Board of Regents and com- 
munity college trustees. The proposal did not pass, however, and the - 
requirement that community college faculty record fifteen and 
university faculty twelve hours of assigned duties per week remains. 

. In related matters, the Georgia legislature sent HR 422 to. the 
governor in 1977 which asks the Board of Regents to develop regula- 
tions requiring faculty to report anw outside services performed if 
such services are related to their pos^ons and if they receive compen- 
sation. And in Virginia, HR 42 int/oduced in the 1977 legislative ses- 
sion requires that the House Committee on Education study outside 
faculty femployment}to determine if it adversely affects the amount of 
time faculty devote to their institutional responsibilities. 
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In terms ©f involvement in specific academic programs, state 
legislatures are exhibiting restraint. Only three bills restrictive in . 
nature were reported during the five-year period. One was a 1974 
Tennessee law requiring associate and bachelor degree recipients to 
have taken six semester credit hours of American history. Another is 
a 1977 "Maryland bill which would require medieval and modern 
history courses .to be taught in all higher educational institutions. 
And finally, a Flotida bill, vetoed by the governor, would have re- 
quired each community college to establish a faculty screening com- 
mittee toVeview films and other course materials to determine if they 
comply with community pornography standards. 

This is not to say, however, that there has been little legislative 
activity related to academic programs. Therq/has been. But usually 
these bills are aimed at developing programs for special groups. For 
example, some bills have proposed additional programs for Senior 
citizens. The Hawaii legislature passed a resolution in 1974. urging 
Honolulu Community College to expand the programs and services 
of its multi-purpose, senior citizens center. HB 466 enacted by the 
Kentucky legislature in 1976 crekted an Officaof Geriatrics to en- 
courage course development in this field at community colleges and 
the University of Kentucky. A 1977 California bill, vetoed by the 
governor, would have permitted community colleges to establish pro- 
grams to utilize senior citizens' skills and services. Olher state legisla- , 
tion during the five-year perjod was directed at serving other special 
groups, such as the haijdicapped, the xiisadvantaged, inmates, 
women seeking a career change, and those for whoni English is a sec- 
ond language. Clearly the legislative activityin this field Represents 
state legislatures' recognition that community and junior colleges are 
intended to serVfe^^the educj^tiohal needs of riiany different clienteles. 

" The revifew of state legislatfvHnvolvement in postsecondary 
education outlined above seems to indicate that legislatures are 
becoming increasingly active iif*Community and junior college af- 
fairs. Why this is happening is the important question. While there 
are: definitive answers, some contributing factors can be iden- 
tified. Part of this increased involvement has been stimulated by ex- 
ternal sources; First, the, economic recession of the last several years 
appears to have had a significant impact. As budgets tightened 
legislatures have not hesitated to look toward postsecondary educa- 
tion to see if savings could be realized. Second, the types and quanti- 
ty of social services states provide their citizens have increased. 
These, of course, require an increasing part of the state budget. 
Thus, postsecondary education is competing with other state services 
for funds at the, same time that the financial pie is actually shrinking 




<)r, at least, not increasing .proportionately to needs. Third, myths 
about postsecohdary education are still prevalent. Some legislators 
continue to think as they did in 1969, according to a Carnegie Com- 
mission report (Eulau and Quinley, 1970), that college campuses are 
pervaded by a country club atmosphere and that faculty are not pro- 
ductive enough. And fourth, some residues tof the negative attitudes 
developed toward postsecondary education^ the troubled times of 
^ the sixties continue to linger oh. Some legisfttor^ were disturbed by 
the turmoil then and continue be skeptical of higher education and- 
its adminisCration. ^ 

Also important in explaining state legislatures* increased in- 
volvement are internal changes within these bodis£ Some com- 
;mentators on state legi^tures . have nc^ their increased **pro- 
fessionalization** over the last few years OFolger, 1976), Several fac- 
tors have ^ntributed to this. One is thsJt legislatures are working 
more than in the past. Almost mMegislatunss meet annually instead 
of biennially now and tend to' remain in session longer, often year 
^ - round (Rosenthal, 1977). This, of course, enables them to be more in- 
-^mately involved in a greater variely of state functions. Another fac- 
tor is the significant increase ih staff being utilized by state 
legislatures. As Howard Klebanoflf, a Connecticut state legislator, 
has noted, ^^Legislative staff and information systems have grown 
rapidly in th^last several years. Since* 1971, Connecticut has' 
established an office of legislative research, an office of fiscal 
analysis, a legislative comniissionpr's office (which assigns, legal 
^ staff to all standing committees) an<J a program review committee, as 
. well as the use of computers for policy analysis** (Klebanoff, 1976,. p. 
11). This, of course, dramatically increases the state legislatures* 
potential for involvement. No longer do they have to rely solely on 
the information provided by state agencies and educational lobbyists 
^ and instead can generate their, c^n information ana ideas. Conse- 
quently, they can make their authority more easily felt. It is not likely 
that this trend will be reversed*. As a result,.postsecondary education 
yill have to develop new strategies for dealing with state legislatures 
in what is becommg an increasingly complex decision-making en- 
vironment. A * 

THE IMPACT OF OTHER INTEREST GflOUPS 

State legislation leading to more state level involvement in com- . 
munity and junior college affairs is not the only factor contributing 
to the complex decision-making process. Also important is the 
•changing rol?or certain groups related to these institutions. Included 
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among these significant groups is the professional personnel engaged 
in postsecondary education and the studeW served. Importantly, re- 
cent state legislation has sujpstantially afffected the relationship be- 
tween postsecondary institutions -and their^personnel and students. 

>v-n Professional Personnel ^ . , 

One relatively recent development havigg an important im- 
pact on the role of community and junior college personnel is collec- 
tive baf gaining. Unionization can affect institutions in at least. two 
ways. First, it may affect the typesof decisions that are made. For ex- 
ample, negotiated salary and fringe benefit agreements have a' 
t^raer^dous Jmpact on institutional budgets. Second collective * ^ 
bargaining may ^ affect Jhe decisioQ-making^ process, p^t is, ^ 
^ unibnization may enable flersonnel' to establish aJbnTflSf!pb'^er base 
from which they can influence institutional affairs In new ways. The 
subsequent adversary relationships created between administrators 
and personnel can in turn alter institutional operations. 

Currently, Jaws permitting community college pe;;sonnel to 
engage in collective bargaining exist in twenty-fpur stated. Those 
states are Alaska, Hawaii, Oregon, Montana, South Dakota, 
- Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Vepaiont^ Maine, Michigan, 
Flqrida, Pennsylvania, New Yqrk^^pjeteware, New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Massacljusetts, Rhode island. New Hampshire, California, ^ , 
W£!STington,^^and Wisconsin (Semas, 1977). Significantly, collective ^ ' . 
bargaining legislatioil is a primary .determinant of unionization. As > • 
one commentator has "noted, "State legislation has been a^ajor 
cause of the growth of faculty collective bargaining during t^el&sU * 
eight years" (Semas, 1977, p. 1). Of the five hundred unionized cam- 
p.uses in the country, almost all are public institutions in states with 
collective bargaining laws (Semas, .1977). ^ *. ' ^ 

, " Some collective bargaining legislatiop was reported during the- ' ^ 

last^ five years. Between 1973 and 1975, Arizona and Missouri . . * ^ 
reported bills related to the establishn^ent of collective bargaining. 
The Arizpna measure would have amended " an existing ^public 
employee collective* bargaiifing law to include community college 
faculty. The bill introdu^d in the Missouri legislature wo^ld have 
permitted all public employees to* organize. Four other states '— ^ 
Florida, |slew^ York, Michigan, and Washington — reported * 
measures amending coUective bargaining laws during the period. The 
Florida and Michigan bills provided that "employees could not be " > ^ 

^ compelled to join a union; a NeW York law eliminated the legislative ^ 
hearing as a mechanism for resolving impdsses in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations; arid the Washington law bettet defined who would 
be included as part of management. ^ 
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^ , In 1976, five states reported collective bargaining bills'. Pro- 
posals in two states — Washington and Arizona — would have ex- 
tended collective bargaining rights to additional public employees in- 
cluding community college faculty in Arizona. A Maryland bill, SJR 
31, was passed and thereby created a legislative task force to consider 
instituting collective bargaining for public employees. And Kansas 
and Florida reported bills amending previous collective bargaining 
laws, ^ . . . o 

There was a significant increase in the amount of collective 
bargaining legislation in 1977. Seven- states reported legislative 
measures that would ha^e established or expanded collective bargain- 
ing. Maryland reported six such proposals, ranging from bills pro- 
PQ^mg coUective bargaining for all public employees to one that 
would permit the noncertifled personnel at one community college to 
unionize. Only two of the six biUs passed, however. These were the 
bills allowing the noncertified personnel at Baltimore^ounty Com- 
munity College; to bargain collectively and a resolution extending for 
another year the task force considering collective bargaining for all 
public employees. An enacted California law creates a StMe 
Employer-Employee Relations Act which permits state employees to 
organize. In Ohio, a bill is currently in conference which will 
establish collective bargaining procedures for public employees and 
employers. Four collective bargaining laws were introduced in the Il- 
linois legislature whFch would permit public Employees including 
. public school teachers andpostsecondary faculty to organiz?. Two of 
these bills failed but the'other two are still pending. Bills extending 
collective bargaining rights to additional employees in Washington 
and Arizona failed and a Virginia proposal to permit state employees « 
to bargain collectively also failed. Additional bills amending previous 
collective bargaining laws were introduced in Iowa, FloridgHNew 
York, and California. Importantly, the extent of collectivetb^rgain- 
ing activity 'm state legislatures in 1977 is greater than that Reported 
by State Directors. The Chronicle of Higher Education indicated that 
collective bargainii\g bills were also b^g considered in Colorado, In- 
djana,-Missouri,.^Alabama, Georgia, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Idaho, North Dakota, and Wyoming 
(Semas, 1977). This observation suggests that in some states collec- 
tive bargaining legislation may deal more, directly with components 
of postsecondiry education' other than community and junior col- 
leges, or- with public employees in glneral with Jittle expected impact 
on these institutions. , • ^ 

-What is clear theh Is that collective bargaining is an important 
topic in state legislatures throughout the country with a significant 



impact on the relationship between institutions and their personnel. 
It has changed the decision-making processes in some states where it 
has already been enacted and it might very well have a similar impact 
in oth^r states as more legislatures pass the appropriate legislation. 

Personnel's enhaiked position in postsecondary institutions 
has not only been created by collective bargaining legislation. Other 
types of state legislation have also altered the way postsecondary^m- 
stitutions can treat their personnel. One type particularly illustrative 
in this regard is legislation requiring institutjions to develop due pro- 
cess procedures for personneL , Several state legislatures dealt with 
this issue during the five-year period. Colorado, Kansas, and Nevada 
-all enacted due process laws in 1975. The Colorado law requires 
notice and hearing in cases of dismissal, non-renew^ll of contract, or 
reduction in force for full-time faculty members at state higher 
educational institutions. A similar Kansas law extended due process 
procedures to community college faculty in cases of termination or 
non-renewal of contract. The Nevada law requires dismissal action to* 
be in writing and fhatvthe employee must be given^theppportunity to 
resppnd to the dismissal. 

In 1976, three reported laws affected due process. A Maryland 
measure required higher educational institutions to establish pro- 
cedures to allow aggrieved faculty and staff due process. Similarly," 
the Iowa legislature passed two separate laws requiring the establish- 
ment^ of due process procedures >f or faculty and -administrators. 
Three pertinent bills weres reported m 1977. Two of them were intro-' 
duced in Ulinpis. One of these wouV have required a community 
college to hold a l\fia!;hig when .any faculty member with two or 
more years of ^xperiencS^s dismissed for cause. The other would 
have required motions by a majority of the community college board 
order for the institution to dismiss an employee. The third bill was 
introducfcd in Ohio. If passed, it would permit classified public 
employees to appeal a suspension of any length of time. 

Several other types of legislation also are aimed at restricting 
institutional activities with regard to personnek One iJarticularly. 
prevalent type is discrimination bills. In 197^, the Florida legislature ' 
enacted one law prohibiting employers from engaging in age dis- 
* Crimination and another which called for the eradication of dis— 
crimination in faculty salaries on the basis of sex. Three dis- 
' crimination proposals were reported in 1977. A California measure 
recently signed by the governor directs state agencies to develop 
plans to overcome the underrepresentation of disabled persons in the 
state tvork force. Illinois bill HB 575 which ultimately failed would 
♦have prohibited discrimination in employment on the basis of sexual 
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origntation. And in Arizona, one bilLcalled for an investigation of 
hiring discrimination at state universities and community colleges. 

- Certainly related to this topic are bills pertaining to affir- 
mative action. Two of these were reported during the five-year 

• penod. An Ohio law will require statq ageiicies to file annual affirm 
•mative action reports with the Ohio 'Civil Rights Commission, and a 

• Cahfomia law requires the Postsecondary Education Commission to 
report biennially on the progress of affirmative action programs at 

• state-supported highfer educational institutions. 

The final topic to be addressed in this discussion of personnel 
IS the enormous growth in the number of bills dealing with retirement 
programs for public employees. This issue was previously discussed 
but two points are worthy of attention. The first is that the amount 
of state funds being contributed to retirement programs is substan- 
tial.. Whether this is having ai? affect on the funds that would be used 
for other purposes is unknown, but it is conceivable that that is the 
case. Second, a recently enacted law prohibits mandatory retirement 
befpre the age of seventy and could have a Significant impact on the 
nnancing of postsecondary education. Importantly, three states — 
California, Florida, and Washington - have already passed laws 
enabhng somfe-employees to work until the age of seventy. What is 
needed at this time is research on both of these issues to determine the 
impact, if any, they are having. 

^ One point needs to be made clear here! These are not neces- 
sarily negktive developments for community and junior colleges Col- 
lective bargaining as^ell as.employerprotection through due pro- ' 
cess, anti-discrimination, and retirement programs may be 'consi- 
dered positive steps by many people. However, these types of laws are 
changing the relationship between institutions and their personnel 
and are forcing postsecondary institutions to.consider a greater varie- 
ty of interests, and issues when making decisions. An increasingly 
complex decision-making process is the result - a process which is 
more expensive. ^ 

Stydents 

Postsecondary institutions ostensibly have always been 
operated for the benefit of students but it has not always been clear 
to what extent students could significantly affect institutional deci- 
sions. It IS true, of.course, that students always have exerted some in- 
fluence. Postsecondary institutions could not survive if they were not 
able to attract students. Therefore, programs and. courses, to some 
extent, had to cater to student needs and demands. Only in a relative- 
ly^ fe\M:ases, however, did students hav6 the amount of power 
necessary to influence decisions formally. 
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* State legislation reported over the last five years se^ms to in- 
dicate that this may be changing. State legislatures are addressing an 
increasing amount ofjegislation to student concerns and issues. This 
is reflected by the fact that 'the number of student-related bills 
reported has, increased, steadily. For the 1973-75 period, forty-eight 
bills affected- student interests; in 1976, the figure was sixty-seven;^ 
and in 1977, ninety-tfefee such bills were reported. More important, 
however, are the issues these bills address. Three areas relative to the 
increase in students' ability to influence decisions can be identified:* 
student representation on postsecondary governing ^boards, the in- 
crease in student aid, and the protection of students as consumers. 

Students and Governance. Dliring the tumultuous sixties and 
.early seventies, students made numerous demands on postsecondary 
iftstkutions. These took various forms but one was a demand for 
more forinal po^r. Specifically, they were interested tn gainiitg 
representation on department, college, and state-level committees 
and boards. We do not know how successful students have been in 
gaining a voice on intra-institittional committees although certainly 
there has been considerable activity kn this area. We do know, 
however, that students have been obtaining representation on institu- 
tional and state-level governing boards. This is reflected in the legisla- 
"^tion reported between 1973 and^l977. ^ 

, Legislation. reported for the 1973-75 period included three 
laws adding students to governing boards. A New York law required 
. that student members be added to community college boards. In 
Texas, SB 267 was enacted and required that a current or recent voca- 
tional education^ student be added to the Advisory Council for 
Technical- Vbicational Education. The Colorado legislature also took 
action during this period by requiring that students serving in an ad- 
visory capacity be appointed to the governing boards of the state col- 
leges and univer^ties. , ' 

In 1976, four more states reported legislation related to stu- 
dent board members. A New Jersey bill would have added a recent 
graduate as a non-voting member^of every community college boayd. 
Similarly, a Massachusetts bill would have required the appointment 
of a student member to each community college advisory board. In 
New York, a bill was proposed to provide non-voting student 
members of governing boards with the same parliamentary privileges 
as voting members. And in Florida, a proposed bill would have add- 
ed three student members to the Board of Regents. 

In 1977 six state legislatures took action with regard to student 
' board members. A new California law requires that a fullnime or 
part-time community college student be appointed to the Board of 
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Governors and that each community college district appoint a non- 
voting student to its board. SB 808 enacted in North Carolij^ adds as 
a nonTVoting member the president of the .^Ltudent governm^t or'the 
chairman of the student body executive board to the ifl^rd of each 
. ^ community college, technical ^institute, and industrial education 
* center. State legislation in Alaska and Virginia also would add stu- 
dent'members to institutional ggverning boards although tht Virginia 
bill failed. In a related matter, a recently enacted New York law and 
an Illinois bill before the governor provide non-voting student 
members with all the parliamentary privileges conferred on other 
board members. . ^ 

It js apparent, theRrthat students are acquiring a greater voice 
in institutional decisions, an4 state legislatures are helping students 
,\do this. Whether students* voices are qualitatively impacting on the 
% decisions being made is uaknown. It is clear, however, that the 
groundwork for that type of impact is being laid now. 

Student Aid. What is known as the dem6cratizatio;i of post- 
secondary education has' been underway for some time now. Access 
to higher educatibn^may not be a right, but it is' clear that it is a. 
privilege being extended, to an ihcre^ing number of individuals. One 
contributing factor to this development has been the increase in stu- 
dent aid. Legislation, of 90urse, has been one of the key elements 
pr6viding for more student aid. Probably few people are prepared to 
argue that enough aid is available, but clearly steps are being taken to 
make it more adequate. . v. 

^ Several types of student aid legislation are noteworthy. On^is 
legislation that provides more funds. Certainly the federal legislation * 
providing for Basic Educational Opportunity Grants has been crucial 
in this regard, State legislatures have also been active in this area over 
the last five years though. During the 1973-75 period, legislatures in 
, Hawaii, Iowa, Michigan, and Texas increased the amount and/or the 
number of state grants available, and the Arizona legislature appro- 
priated $350,00Q to match the federal funds available under the 
Federal State -Student Incentive Grant Program, In addition, laws 
were enacted in Arizona, Mississippi, and Michigan which -^estab- 
. /lished student loan programs. In 1976, California, Michigan^ Ohio, 
and Tenneissee all enacted legislatioh increasing student aid. In the 
same year, the Kansas and Florida legislatures established or changed 
student loan programs respectively. Bills providing for increased stu- 
dent aid were introduced in the California, Ohio, and Tennessee 
legislatures in 1977. In addition, bills were introduced and/or passed 
in New York, Ohio, Maryland, and Tennesste which affect student 
loan programs. Finally, Arizona and Virginia. both reported pro- 
posals that would provide funds to match federal student grants. 
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A second form .o( sti)dem aid legislat^^ is that providing 
assistance for special types of students. For exa^le/Hlinois in 1974, 
' Iowa in 1975, and Minnesota in 1977 extended aid programs to part- 
time students. Other groups being assisted by state legislatures are 
veterans ill Illinois; national guardsmen in Mississippi, Maryland, 
Oh^o, and Virginia; and law enforcement officers in Virginia and 
North Carolina. Also relevant are the tuition waiver^ being provided 
to senior citizens, disabled persons, policemen, and veterans. , 

. Finally, som^ legislation has been aimed at expanding the 
types of institutions at which state aid can be^us^^The Texas 
legislature approved two new student grant programsip i975 which 
provide funds for students at public and private institutions. In'1976,v 
AB 3042 eitactedln California requires the Student Aid Commission 
to experiment with awarding grants to students in proprietiary 
schools. Similar4y, a bijl proposed in Kansas would have extended the 
state scholarships*program to proprietary schools. And in Tennessee, 
the liew Tuition Grant Program will provide funds for students at- 
' ten(Jing public or priyate institutions. Similar legislative activity oc- 
curred in 1977. Bills introduced in Georgia, Illinois, and Maryland 
are designed to extend certain aid programs to students at private in- 
stitutions. 

Thus, during the last five^years, there has been a significant 
amount of legislative activity related to student aid. In\portantly, the 
expansion of aid can affect the impact students have on post- 
secondary, institutions. Two points need to be made. First, ^as the in- 
crease in aid expands the pool of people who can pursue higher/ 
education, instituftons are faced with logistical and program gj:(/ 
blems. New types of programs li^st be developed to meet the greater , 
diversity of needs that a larger student population brings with it, and 
new delivery mechanisms — time, place; and so^on^ — have to be 
developed. Secondly, the absolute increase in student ajd arid its ex- 
pansion to a greater variety of Institutions might mean that students 
are better a6le to Exercise choice in determining what types of institu- 
tions they will attend. As the market model becomes (4)erational, in- 
stitutions will hsive to develop clearnotions of what it is they have to 
offer students in order to attract them. 

The Student as) Consumer. Consumer protection has become 
a sigriificaijt moyen^enf in this country during the last ten to fifteen 
years. Usually, consumer protection advocates direct their attacks 
against private iil4ustries and manufacturers. Recently, however, 
public services are being more closely Scrutinized to determine if the 
consumers of these services are being exploited. Educational institu- 
tions are not immune from this new development. In some cases, in- 
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dividuals have even sought relief in the courts when they believed 
they were mistreated by postsecondary institutions. Three such" cases 
were reported by Elaine El-Khawas (1975) in an article entitled 
Consumerism as an Em^ing Issue for Postsecondary Education " 
As will be outlined belo% ac'tive efforts to protect student rights are 
peing taken in places other than the courts, however. 

George B. Vaughan noted in a recent article in the Com- 
munity and Junior College Journal, ^ 
» The main tenets of the consumer protection issue in • 
postsecondary .education, according to the NSEF 
[National Student Education Fund] , are the students' 
rights to a Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, of 
■ access to their educational records, to jfrotection as 
subjects of educational, research, to refund of tuition 
and fees, upon withdrawing from an institution, and 
the right of all prospective students to full disclosure 
' of complete and accurate information about an in- 

stitution's programs,, faculties, facilities, and 
graduates (1977, p. 9). 
He went on to note that "Student pleas for consumer protection have 
not fallen on deaf ears" (Vaughan, ^1977, p. 9). . State legislation 
reported dunng the last five years indicates the intent to establish stu- 
dent rights and protect the student as consumer. 

Student records Has been one topic in this area receiving 
legislauve. attention recently," In Jesponse to the Family Education 
Right and Privacy Act of 1974 (commqnly known as the Buckley 
Amendment), several state legislatures considered measures pertain- 
•"■ing to student records. This«was the case in three states in 1976. SB 
1493 passed in California requires that community coUege students 
be provided with access to all their relevant records. A Kansas law ex- 
cludes student records from the definition of "official public 
records" thereby exempting them from full public disclosure — a 
measure clearly designed ta limit who can review the refiords of any 
specific student. Similarly; a Florida bin Was desigiKd to provide for 
the confidentiality of student records at all levels iiPublic education. 
Two measures related to student records' passed in. 1977. A Flori'da 
law provides students with access to their records, aind a California 
measure made technical changes in previous student record laws to 
make them consistent with federal law; 

Several other bills affecting student rights also were reported 
Four states during the five-year period — Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, ,and Virginia — passed laws which provide for better 
systems of credit articulation between postsecondary institutions. As 
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a result, students will not be forced to junnece^sarily FJtolong their 
Education and increase their educational costs. A Maryland tew 
enacted in 1976 requires higher education institutions to establish due 
process procedures for aggrieved students. In California, AB 207 
proposed in 1976 would ha^e included the right of expression in 
unofficial and official school publications among the rights 
guaranteed to students. ^ / 

Four measures pertinent to this topic were passed and/or m- 
troduced in 1977. A New York law recently enacted requires public;, 
higher educatienal instUutiorj^ to publish in their catalogs a state- 
>ment outlining the fact that equivalent classes or exams will be pro- 
vided for students who are absent due ioja religious holy day. HB 
6114 enacted in Connecticut permits students at public postsecondary 
institutions to assume control of student activity funds through 
referendum procedures. A California bill, passed by the>legislature 
!but vetQed by the governor, wauld have required the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission to provide consumer infor- 
mation to nontraditional students on postsecondary educational op- 
portunities. And, finally, a new Pennsylvania law requires that 
students be provided with a tuition refund if an academic term is in- 
terrupted. ( . 

Thus the role of students and the kind of influence they can 
wield in postsecondary institutions is changing just as it is for the per- 
sonnel, in these institutions. This is apparent in the legislation 
reported above which increases their representation on governing' 
boards, improves their access to postsecondarynnstitutionS, and pro- 
vides protection fqr certain bf their rights as students. Educational 
institutions are no doubt becoming aware of this fact. In all 
likelihood this trend will continue. How institutions choose to handle 
this issue will certainly have an ^ impact on their daily functioning. 

The Public At Large 

For at least the last ten years, the ..general public attitude 
toward the government's role In society has been changing. General- 
ly, there has bigfen Increased uneasiness about the e;^ent of govern- 
mental involv^i't in citizens' affairs. Many noJong^ necessarily 
•assume that more goveinment is better government. The Nixon ad- 
ministration addressed this public attiiude by trying to return some 
funds and control to the local level., Jimmy Carter rode into the 
presidency on a platform that stressed among other things that 
government activity needed to be scaled down. Carter's emphasis on 
his outsider's image with no . vested interest in the current 
bureaucratic arrangements had a similar ring to it. Attitudes toward 
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state level govertoient have often been similar. Jerry Brown's elec- 
tion^to the governorship 'in California was at least in part a result of 
his concern wfth too much governmental influence. No Soubt other 
, examples could be 'fited. In additipn, the public's confidence in 
government has been shaken. Certainly the Vietnam War* and 
Watergate had much to do with this. Another contributing i^lement, 
however, has been the inability of government programs to solve 
social jjfoblems at a level expected by the public following the en- 
couragin^pronouncements of public officials. 

As might be expected, stgte legislatures hfeve responded to this 
changing public mood..'Sdme of these actions affect postsecondary. 
education*. Four examples can be provided. First, state legislatures 
seem to be interested'in putting an end to the massive groWth of 
higher education.' We reported this development earlierjso there is no 
, need to review the specific legislation related to this issue. It is impor- 
tant to note though thai ith^ taken several forms. In most states the 
percentage growth in appropriations is steadily slowing down. 
Similarly,, several states have taken .steps to prevent any more growth 
in the number of; institutions. Other states have squghjt relief by 
eliminating^unds for community service programs. Afid finally, a 
. few legislatures, are attempting to reduce the amount of funds re- 
squired by talcing in,to , consideration federal funds before awarding 
state aid. ^ 

A second example of state legislatures' respinwe to the chang- 
ing public mood is their demand for the * more ^ficient use of 
resources and accountability. Seyeral bills in this category also were, 
reported earlier: the creation of statewide coordinating boards with 
numerous*responsibilities; the demand that program duplication be 
eliminated; the requirement V some states that institutions report ex^ 
penditures to the legisl^ure; and the establishment of uniform data 
reporting systems: 

Third, .several state legislatures have taken steps to open up 
governmental operations to puWic view. This type of activity has 
taken four different forms. One has been the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Aets previously discussed >yhich require public governing 
bodies to provide notification, publish, and hold hearinjjs before 
establishing new rules and regulations. Another has been"legislation 
that makes state bodies provide the . public with access to- their 
records. Laws permitting student access to records havf already been 
noted. However, other bills with more extfensive irhj^ct h^lve also 
been reported. In 1974, a freedbm of information act affecting all 
public bodies was passed in Virgihi§. A similar WJljvas^pas^ed by the 
Kentucky'legislatur^j in 1976, and one was propbsed in Rhode Island 





in the same year. In 1^7, bills addressing record access were in- 
troduced in two state^islatures. A New York law will expand the 
current access law to jeven more governmental records. Two bills in- 
troduced in Florida would provide public access to community col- 
lege and university audits and would permit public access to records 
without charge. * 

Other measures directed taward opening up governmental 
operations are those requiring public bodies to hold open meetings. 
Three states reported such bills during the 1973-75 period./A llaw 
passed in Mississippi^ 1975 requires that all public bodies hold open 
meetings. A Pennsylvania bill would have required community col- 
Jpge trustees to hold open meetings, and a Kansas bill woiild have 
amended the open meetingsjaw by requiring that agendas be rtlade 
available on request .among, other^ings* In 1976, the New York 
' legislature enacted an open meetings law. Four state legislatures dealt 
with open meeting proposals in 1977. A Maryland law .requires open 
meetings of all public bodies^ AB 1223, currently under consideration 
in California, would require accrediting agencies -to hold open 
meetings. The Florida legislature passed but the gavernor vetoed a 
bill which would have required a-public agency to pay attorney fees if 
successful action was brou^t against it for violation of the open 
meetings requirement. Laws enacted in New York and Florida re-r 
quire open meetings to be held in locations accessible to the han- 
dicapped* And finally/ a measure related to public access has been 
signed into law in California; it permits members of the public to 
bring Aatters before community college boards even if they are not 
on the-board's agfenda.^ - . «^ . 

Some state legislatures also passed or xliscussed bills which , 
would provide the public with better access to the budgetary prodeiss. 
The 1975- Illinois jegislature^passed a law requiring community col- 
leges to publish an annual^inancial statement. In the same year, a bill 
filed in the Iowa legislature would have required 'that a public Jiearing 
be^held before the budg^ of. any area school could be sent to the 
Department of Public Instruction. Ill 1977? the Arizona legislature 
passed an importapMaw* related to publicapcess to community col- 
lege financial matters. Not dtily does tWIaw^quire publicTneetings 
to discuss ftie proposed budget of ea^n community college district, 
but it also establish^procedjires wlja^eby a community c'ollege board 
will have to provide th6 publio.j^^ in extensive comparison of- the 
previous year's budget with^He prpppS^d budget. - - . 

The fourth w^/in^wfficb the public is influencing governmen- 
tal operations in: ^nera K (and "for our purposes postseconciary ac- 
tivities)"is through what Ew^d^yquisr(1977) has called **Naderiza- 
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tion." This is basically the demand by, citizens that they be protected 
from inappropriate action by officials." At least three different forms 
of this can be identified. One has to do with attempts .to hold-post- 
secondary institutions liable for certain actions. Historically, higher 
education has beeifrelatively immune from liability claims. However, 
as an article in The Journal of College and University Law recently 
noted, "In less than a score of years, American education in general 
has experienced a dramatic increase in both the number and 
seriousness of legal liability claims asserted corporately against the 
mstitutions'and personally against their directors, regents, trustees, 
officers, faculty, and staff (Aiken, 1976, p. 127). We'eariier noted 
the fact that students are filing claims against postsecondary institu- 
tions in the courts. Also important, however, is , the action state 
legislatures are taking in response to this changed public attitude. 

Three states have reported bills that clarify the liability of 
state agfcncles. A 1977 Florida law clarifies that state agencies and 
subdivisions are ihcluded in the $100,000 limited liabifity provisions 
for tort claims. In Maryland, HB 15,81 currently being considered 
would require that a governmental entity be liable for its torts and 
those of its public officers and employees acting within the scope of 
, their authority. A Connecticut bill recently vetoed by the governor 
would have provided that individual employee^ of public educational 
iristitutions'not be held liable for students participating in field place- 
ment programs. And a 1976 Maryland bill which failed would have 
provided immunity from civil liaBility for community college 
presidents or any employee of a community colleg^e who presents or 
enters findings of fact, recommendations or reports, or who par- 
ticipates in an employee dismissal. 

In recognition of this liability issue, several states have 
reported bills that would permit state agencies to purchase liability 
insurance. During the 1973-75 period, the Illinois legislature passed 
a law which provides liability insurance for the Illinois Community 
College Board, and the Tennessee legislature enacted SB 570 which 
allows state agencies, including postsecondary institutions, to pur- 
chase liability in^rance to cove^ claims of employees and citizens. In 
1976, a Mississippi bill would have authorized junior colleges to pur- 
chase liability insurance for boards. Arfd in 1977, the Florida 
legislature pl|sed a measure permitting the purchase of liability in- 
surance, and legislatures in Georgia, Ohior, and Maryland have con- 
sidered or are 'considering such bills. 

» The second effect of ' 'Naderization, " as it is reflected in state 
legislation, is the introduction of measures that deal with the conduct 
of public officials. Several examples can be provided. A Florida law 



enacted in ^1975 broyides that, conflict of interest situations for 
members of the board ^of regents, the chancellor of the university' 
'system, and presidents and members of community college boards of 
trustees are not allowed and must be (declared within a specific time ^ 
period. In 1976, a khode Island bill proposed that a commission be 
created to monitor the activity of .state officials and employees to 
eliminate favoritism, conflict of interest, and so on. Korth Carolina 
'^hd Florida reported several bills in this category in^l977. The North 
.Carolina measures, which were all enacted, provide penalties for 
public officials who improperly spend or transfer funds, prohibit 
state employees for transacting business with any individual who was 
a business associate during the preceding-two years, and require heads 
of departments to report any misuse of state proi)erti(,to the State 
Bureau of Investigation, One oC the Florida bills which was vetoed by 
the governor would h^ve provided financial tiisclosure regulations 
for public officials, and the other, which ultimately failed, would 
have provided for the loss of benefits and all retirementrights for any 
state employee found guilty of a breach of public trust, 

A third area of;state legislative activity related to the public in- 
terest is legislation designed to regulate certain types of programs and 
institifticns. During 'the 1973-75 period, Nevalda, Colorado, and 
Wisconsin enacted laws in this category. The Nevada law regulates 
private educational institytions by establishing minimum standards 
of educational quality, ethical business practices, safety ,^nd fiscal 
responsibility to prevent fraudulent activity by these institutions. The 
• Colora(Jo law reenacts-a previous law thaf provides for a specif 
boar(J to regulate private vocational sc^rols, and the Wisconsin law 
allows the Vocational-Technicd-Adult^ducation Board to withhold 
state aid 'from programs whose fecmty do not meet minimum stan- 
dards» 1976, a law enacted in Florida authorized the State Board 
of Education to adopt minimum educational standards for nonpublic 
colleges licensed by the State Board of Independent College^ and' 
uAJniversiti'^S. A Puerto Rico-tew similarly regulates the operation of 
/l^vate schools. Finally, in 1977, three states passed laws in this 
category. The New Mexico legislature enacted a law requiring the 
"^Bcafcd of Educational Finance to approve all courses offered in the 
state by non-proprietary out-of-state institutions. The Alaska • 
legislature passed a law requiring that educational » agents and, 
postsecondary institutions desiring to operate in the state apply to the 
State Commission for approval. And the Florida' law establishes 
minimum standards for schools licensed by the State Board of In- 
dependent Postsecondary Vocational, Technical, . Trade, and 
Business Schools, \ 



The legislation outlined above indicates that postsecondary in- 
stitutions can no longer j^ction without considering the impact of 
their decisions and actions on the public. Through a variety of ways, 
the public is gaining direct and/or indirect access and influence. 
•Whether ot not postsecondary institution's wfelcome the new public 
atmujierthey-cannot ignore it. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly the developments ou^ined above Indicate that the community 
and junior college decision-making environment is becoming increas- 
ingly complex and therefore more, expensive. More state-Jevel in- 
fluence's being exerted through statewide coordinating aijd planning 
boards, state agencies, and state legislatures themselves. In^ddition, 
community and junior cpllege personnel and students as^Qll as the 
public seem to be increasing their ability to influence decisions.. What 
effect other than increasing costs. the^e developments will h^ive on 
commuqity and junipr colleger is hot clear at this time. Certainly, 
though, decision-making strategies will have to be c^efuUy con- 
sidered before action is taken. in the future. 
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, CHAPTER 4 
PONCLliSION 

Amejjoan community and junior colleges are multi-missioned 
i.nstitutions.-They are not unique in this respect. Clark Kerr'^den- 
tification of the mukiversity indicates that universities have multiple 
goals. More recently the term "communivefsity" has appeared with 
the suggestion that community college education functions and 
niodes of operation gre shifting to brtfader types of postsecondary 
educational complexes (Martorana and Kuhns, 1977), Importantly 
- though? the goals of the various types of postsecondary institutions 
, • are not thMatme and the differences have significant implications for 
community and -junior coflege operations. Community and junior 
^oUegesipust constantly alter their immediate goals, they must ad- 
dress c^tinually tUe needs of new types of students, react to changes 
in thei£, local communities, and^evaluate their occupational pro- 
gr^s to determine whether they ffcquately serve a^fapidly changing' 



technological society. The list could go on. The point, howd 
that the roles community and junior colleges were developed tc 
demand that these institutions be -extremely flexible. * o,j 
Two things seem clear from the review of the trends in sttte - 
legislation, financing, and policy^evelopments affecting commuiiity^ 
and jumor colleges ov^ the 'last five years: First, community and 
junior coUeges have entered an era in which adequate financiafsup- 
port may be more and more difficult Jo^obtain. and second the 
decision'-making processes of community and junior colleges-are 
becoming increasingly complex. 

Several factors indic^^e that community and junior colleges 
are facing in^feasingly difficult financial times. For eXamRle ap- 
propriations are noisignificanfiy increasing, state-level bodies are ex- ' 
ercismg greater control over institwttonalf financial matters i 
legislatures are den^^nding t^iat costs be kept down wherever possi- 
ble, accountability is clearly a prominent issue^-and the need for dif- ' 
°^ financing to support a wide variety of programs is not - 
sufficiently recognized. Even more indjpations tHat community and/' 
junior colleges are facing a difficult perfcd of financing were^providT 
edm the first half of this report. : !^ 
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^ That policy frameworks and decision-making processes are 
looming more complex is clearsfrom the fact that state-level bodies 
aire more actively involved in a whole range of community and junior 
college issues* Beyond this, personnel, students, and the public seem 
to be gaining a gr^ter voice in the decision-making process. Such 
developments mean that decisfpns will be made in a niore intricate 
and delicate' environment than what existed in the not too distant 
past. 

Ultimately; these developments relating lo financing and 
decislon-making processes may have a variety of impacts ^n com- 
munity and junior colleges, such as the ability of these institutions>tb 
remain flexible and to continue to meet their multiple gog^/Clearly- 
dommunky and junior college leaders will be severely tested by this 
' changing environment in^the years ahead. ; 



IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION , , 

*At the start of this presentation, we observed that thp conclusions 
drawn from the review of trends in legislation and financing, would ^ 
likely bring out.a number of issues demanding resolution by those in- 
terested in commumty college education. Depending on the perspec- 
• tive of an individual's interest, varying lines of action could be seen 
as necessary and^helpful to resolve the issues, conclude this 
discussion, we present six such issues" and suggest why they merit 
serious consideration by those concerned with the strength of com- 
-munity colleges as educational institutions, such as trustees and ad- 
mmistrators; individuals interested in comnrShitjSf* colleges' effec- 
tiveness in providing meaningful programs and.services, as is the case 
of faculty and students; and thosor concerned with tbpics that need 
more penetrating critical study anjfi analysis, as is^true of piofessors 
and researchers in universities. , ' » , 

The first issue of concern amqng these broad six issues is the 
relationship between the cofttrol of educational poljcies and the pro- 
vision of financial support for community and junior college opera.- 
tions.' Is -the conclusion aiid the ^condition^ inescapable that the 
sources of fiscal support will also determine educational policies? If 
so, totally or p^rti^ly? Broadly or in detail? On what b^ses can'the 
--degree of policy fcontrdl be kept free of the squrces of fiscal support? 
^ Are these questions best answered by efforts to raise the confidence 
of legislators and' the general public in the ability of community col- 
e>leader^4o^iye^dequately^>stewards,ofjL.public.,e 
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should efforts be directed toward devising new structures for, ad- 
ministration and nianagement through research and analysis? If a 
combination Of these efforts is desired and needed, what strategies 
should be developed now to assure their common presence and 
mutual reinforcement? 

. . Recurrently, we noted tl\gmeed to keep flexibility of com- 
munity colleges as a value and.a characteristic of the institutions. A 
second issue meriting notice here is how best to protect institutional 
flexibility of programming and operation. Agim, the same types of 
questions could be posed here as for the first" issue cited. The 
literature is almost totally void of analytical studies of the relationship 
between institutional flexibility and Idcus of control, although the 
thesis is-geherally advanced in discursive ways that state-level cen- 
tralization stultifies institutional flexibility. Is tfiis intilitive "feeling" 
^ about the effects of state-level centralization, probably in part a pro- 
duct of democratic concerns, supported by more penetrating inquiry 
of abtual operations at state 'and Jocal levels? 

J A third iss^e-of^iote is that relating to the tendency of state 
legisl^tw;esjo^restnctK^wiL5^ in their legislative actions 

rather thaa permissive and sup^rt-ive. Is the inclination counter- 
prdductive? Would public poli6^es be bgtter predicated on an 
accountability posture akin to tharFefle(<tedH>y- the axiom in fiscal 
operations "pre-pay and post-audit"? Whatlmncipifes of institu- 
tional practice are most defensible? What can Ber^ne to assure 
stronger reliance on them? 

In light of the considerable evidence- shown here that state - 
legislators are concerned with better institutional and inter- 
^stitutional coordination and planning, another large issue that 
■arises relates to thp acqtiisitiori and use of information for these pur- 

-poseST-Planning:-ataU-lfvels=reguiresbasicinfonnatronT^^ — 
presumes information exchaitke and cooperation in its acquisition. * 
As organizational change? ^e|ffected by new state laws, is the atten- 
tiofi (or lack of attention) '(6^h^ questions of who will decide on the 
informmipn to bd gathered, wher^it will be provided, and how it will 
be used, positive, negative, or overlooked?, * • 
A fifth issue of greatly expanding dimension is the,proper role 
of the federal government in funding community and junior colleges. . 
The states seem both anxious to get more federal dollars and to con- 
tr61 them as they pass to institutional levels pf use. Federal rules and 
regulations generate new costs. Is the final result of increases in 
federal monies, then,, beneficial or possibly harmful to flfexible in- 
stitutional operations? Agdiri, what administrative and scholarly ac- 
troiB^erijesrrlirmetfTto-airefffecitv^^ — r — \ 
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I And finally, there is the issue of a growing sense of con- 
sumerism in-postsecondary education. In this connection, are com- 
munity colleges in a positiori of both advantage and disadvantage ^ 
adv^tage because of their traditional and intense commitment to 
serving individual students and disadvantage in that this very virtue 
coald beconie a curse? If students were to "call all the shots** as con- 
sumers, would community colleges be more or less effective institu- 
tions — all things considered? ^ ' 

We, of course, like others, have our own views on these ques- 
tions and our own ideas of how they are best tackled. Advocacy of 
particular, courses of action, however, is not the purpose here^to at- 
tempt that would be to erode, the usefulness of this presentation as 
seen by the body inspiring its preparation — The Council of Colleges 
and Universities, a national group of professors of community and 
junior college education based in qolleges and universities throughout 
the nation. As researchers and scholars, however, a burden of respon- 
sibility rests on them as well as on the official leaders and faculty 6f 
their in^itutions to act with dispatch and decision to turn attention to 
such issues as these and, thereby, to enhan^ce vitality and improve- 
ment of the immunity college movement. 
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